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I did not know how near the Mystic Sea 

Our steps were wandering thro’ the summer time: 
We talked of years to come, and plaus to be, 

Aud drank ot life’s sweet wine, 


I did not Know how soon iny heart would grow 
liungry with longing for your slightest tone; 

liuw svon your feet would lie in perfect rest, 
And mine would walk alone, 


i did not know how much of life and light 
Your presence added to each passing day; 
Norhow you held my heart in your sweet hands, 
Till you had gone away, 


I see it now—why you should grow so dear, 
So pure and saintly asthe months went past; 


Your spirit pluming for its upward flight, 
Au outward radiance cast, 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TITE WILD WAR- 





RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 

N something less than a month from the 

| evening on which Leigh FEversleigh 

had first found his way out to Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and thence to Chesterfield 
Avenue, it seemed that he wasalways find- 
ing excuses to call at No. 11. 

When he was unable to come himself, he 
would send to us instead—flowers from 
Covent Garden, new books from Mudie’s, 
toys and fruit for Isla; all these and more 
besides at different times arrived at Mrs, 
Ramage’s house—“Ior Mrs, Darkwood”’ 
or “For Miss Isla,” as the case might be. 

Of course they were very welcome, these 
gifts and attentions, and made life infinitely 
lighter and sweeter; but, all the same, I, 
Fk lower Dark wood, Daryl Dark wood’s wife, 
was not quite satisfiea in my own mind 
upon the matter of Mr. Eversleigh’s extra- 
ordinary good-nature. 

I plucked up courage one evening—he 
had driven home in a hanson with Daryl, 
who had called in the Temple for his friend, 
and had as usual run up to our sitting- 
room with an armful of costly offerings 
for Isla and me—and said to him— 

‘I think I ought to put a stop to this, Mr. 
Kversleigh. We cannot, indeed we cannot 
for ever beaccepting these beautiful things. 
It is—it is embarrassing, you know, to say 
the least about it,’”’ I tried to explain. “You 
—you are too kind—because it is not possi- 
ble to find every time a fresh supply of 
words in which to thank you suitably.”’ 

“Why attempt to thank me then?” said 
he, with a smile. “You know I hate it, 
Mrs. Dark wood.” 

“That is nonsense,” I returned gravely. 

“What afuss you make about nothing 
at all, Flower!” called out Daryl impatien- 
tly. The door of the bed-room, which 
opened into the “drawing-room,” was ajar; 
and my husband, in that farther room, was 
washing his hands and changing his coat. 

“You forget,” he added bluntly, with 
what I thought was a deplorable lack of 
good taste and nice feeling, “that Leigh is 
blest with more coin than he knows what 
to do with. He’s not obliged—lucky dog! 
—like some poor beggars I could name, to 
look ata sovereign half a dozen timesover 
pel he ventures t hange it.”’ 

ht Versi< 


lact. My own wants and inclinations | 


are not, I believe, of a ruinous StaInp; an i, 
a8 you are aware, I have neither brother 
hor sister; no mother, no father, no wife 


o——’? 





i the table 


“But you have troops of friends both in 
town and in the country,” I interrupted 
gently. 

He flushed tothe roots of his wavy fair 
hair. 

“I—I don’t believe there is anybody in 
the world whose friendship and esteem I 
value so—so truly as I value yours, Mrs. 
Darkwood,” he stammered, quite awk- 
wardly for him. 

More than perplexed, I could not decide 
how to reply, but was beginning somehow, 
“You see, we have—I—I have—we have 
known you for so short a time that I—we, 
I mean,” when Isla fortunately came to 
the rescues, and Mr. Eversleigh at once gave 
his whole attention to the child. 

“Thank you, Mr. Eversleigh,”’ lisped 
she, “for the grapes you sent yesterday. 
They were so big and nice.” 

He drew her affectionately to his knee, 
his clear gray eyes tull of tender interest, 
saying— 

‘“‘Were they, my dear little lassie? I’m 
so glad.”’ 

“Yes, beautiful,’’ answered Isla, in her 
earnest unchildlike way—‘“so big and so 
juicy; and my throat was so sore.”’ 

“And what does Doctor Morrison say ?” 
asked Leigh, lifting her wee pink hand 
and kissing it. 

“Oh, Doctor Morrison says we ought to 
go to the seaside, and see the waves and 
the boats, and paddle about in the water 
without any shoes and stockings on, you 
know! But mamma says that she is not 
yet certain we can afford it; and so we had 
better perhaps not think——” 

“Hush, Isia!’’ I cried, distressed and 
vexed. ‘Little girls shouldn’t chatter 
about what they don’t understand; they 
should be——”’ . 

“Seen and not heard, Toddlekins,’’called 
out Daryl from the bed-room, laughing. 
“Never mind, young ’un—you shall go to 
the sea!’ 

Isla’s sensitive little face reddened im- 


ee 





mediately; and, slipping from Leigh’s | 
encircling arm, she crept to my side and 
hung her head shyly—conscious, dear 
little soul, of an offence committed, but 
ignorant of its extent and character. 

On these occasions,when Mr. ver-leigh 
came to spend the evening in Chestertield | 
Avenue, it was Daryl’s invariable custom | 


toinvite his guest toa game of cards; and 
Mr. Eversleigh as invariably accepted the 
invitation—accepted with alacrity. To 
speak the truth—and this it was that 
troubled me—it appeared to me then that 
this horrid card-playing wasthe real attrac- | 
tion which drew Daryl’s old schoolfellow 
to No. 1l. He came ladert with gifts for | 
Isla and me; but the cards were the 
magnet which brought hin to us. 

And yet, thought I, Leigh Eversleigh 
did not look like a gambler. Far from it. 
Frankness and truth were stamped plainly 
upon his fair tanned face, upon his broad 
calm brow; achivalrous heart and a high 
regard for noble things looked out direct 
at one from his clear keen eyes. Ile was 
not perhaps so tall as Daryl—not quite— 
but apparently he was stronger; Lis hands 
too were strong-looking and beautifully 
white; and a very handsorneé lair moustache 
hid a firm yet finely-cut mouth. 

1 do not understand cards and card-play- 
ing—I never did. So, neither liking them 
nor understanding them, it may be that I 





t 


ain prejudiced against these “playthings of 


the devil,’’ as I fan { have } rd then 


et Wet aA 
always, or nearly always, won. 
Since we had known Mr. Eversleigh | 


money had no longer becn gricy' usly | 
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scarce with us; for through him—through 
his influence and introductions in the right 
quarter—Daryl has been enabled to sell 
numerous sketches and pictures which had 
been lying on his hands for years, and, 
mnoreover, to get astonishingly good prices 
for them too; for, alas, I fear they were, 
some of them, but poor and insignificant 
prod uctions after all! How could he excel 
in achievement when he would never take 
pains? Mr. Eversleigh himself generally 
managed the business of selling or dealing, 
or whatever it was that took place, and 
handed the money to Daryl afterwards. 
And so now, at least for the present, the 
storm-clouds had sailed onward, were over- 
past—there wasno longer occasion to torture 
myself with the thought of a perhaps hope- 
less hunt for pupils in music and in lan- 
guages, or in aught else that might suggest 
itself as a likely field of enterprise. 
Thanks to Leigh Eversleigh, that night- 
mare had vanished—vanished utterly fora 
while—and Isla could continue to have as 
heretofore my whole attention, my con- 
stanteare. Yes, thank Heaven and Leigh 
Eversleigh for that! 

Besides, we had no debts now. Mrs, 
Ramage was paid regularly. We could 
obtain, without pinch, the right and whole- 
some food for the child; and, better than 
all—oh, blessed thought !—it might happen 
that by-and-by, with planning and economy, 
we should be able to take her down to the 
sea for the change of air that was so 
strongly advised for her. 

If only that wretched card-playing could 
be stopped ! Could that have been done, I 
should, I think, have been happier and 
easier than I had been for many long 
months. Or, since they would play, if 
only Mr. Eversleigh might win more often 
than he did; or, when he won—which was 
rarely indeed—that his winnings could 
somehow be made larger than they ap- 
peared to be! 

When Daryl was the victor—which, in 
fact, seemed to be the rule of the game they 
played—he sometimes gathered up quite a 
handful of gold; and it hurt me to see it. 
it hurt me, too, to be obliged sometimes to 
take and to spend this money won from 
Leigh Eversleigh at those everlasting bate- 
ful cards. That which was the result of 
the picture-selling wasin my eyes honester 
money by far than the other; and I spent 
it or hoarded it—for Daryl] in his new good 
fortune was no higgard—with a certain 
sense of house-wifely pride; it was of my 
husband’s just earning— the reward of 
honorable labor. 

Sut that other—ah, no! Somehow it 
seemed verily to scorch my fingers when- 
ever I took it from my purse. I felt 
ashamed to touch it. For the truth was, I 
was haunted by the notion that it was not 
—emphatically not—fairly gained. Daryl 
at beart was a confirmed gambler, I knew 
too well—a master, an adept at all card- 
games and games of hazard; whilst Mr. 
Eversleigh, it appeared to me, was the 
merest novice, a raw beginner, compared 
with his opponent in this unequal warfare. 

jut what could I do? I was a brave 
woman in many ways, but notin all; and 
I feared to arouse Daryl’s anger by speak- 
ing out boldly and telling him what 1 
thought. 


With him that mode of approaching a | I observed quiet 


diflicult point—so past experience had 
taught me— WO ild inevitably lead to 4 
downright quarre! Ife would swear 


' 


h Sf) 


i follow as the sad res 
[ had yone through it before—so cruelly 
well did I know how it all would be, 
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Yes, I was afraid to stir up my husband's 
anger. It was too dreadful and too huim- 
iliating as regarded consequences. So 
things, unchecked, undisturbed, went on 
as they had so strangely begun. 

But I have recollections of other and 
happier evenings which belong to that 
portion of my life that was spent in the 
house of Mrs. Ramage. Twice or thrice, 
when Isla had had a really good day, and 
could without the least anxiety be left to 
the motherly guardianship of Mrs. Ramage 
—by whom, when she, Isla, was well and 
in better spirits than conimmon, the child for 
a change liked being put to bed—Mr. 
Kversleigh had driven out to Chestertieid 
Avenue to carry off Daryl and me to some 
good theatre or other. Ile had, said he 
cheerily, got stalls for the Haymarket—for 
the St. James’s—for the Lyceum, as the 
case might prove; and go we must, for the 
piece “‘on’’ was capital, and should not for 
the world be missed if one were in London 
to see it. And gone we had; and J, at all 
events, had enjoyed myself surprisingly. 

And then, after the theatre, nothing 
would satisfy Leigh Eversleigh but that we 
must go back with him to the Temple to 
supper. [t was awaiting us; his servant, 
sitting up, expected company; he would 
hear of no denial. 

W hat beautiful rooms those of his were 
in that great old straggling block of solemn 
gray buildings that looked towards the 
river and the opposite shore and upon the 
quiet green gardens of the historic Temple! 

In those chambers of Leigh Mversleigh 
there were pictures and bric-a-brac —geiis 
of their kind—Oriental door-curtains,many 
books, a few marble busts and some in 
terra-cotta, delightful lounging-chairs, and 
a fine piano, 

“f am a barrister—a briefless barrister-- 
you know,” he would say lightly, with a 
mirthful gleam in his clear and pleasant 
eyes; “but lam afraid from my habits that 
one would hardly suspect it.’’ 

“One wouldn't,” agreed Daryl, with a 
discontented shrug anda comprehensive 
glance at the bachelor-like luxury around 
him. “There are not many such deucedly 
lucky briefless ones as yourself, old man, 
1 should guess, bere in Sceptre Cham- 
bers !”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!’ Leigh 
answered sweet-temperedly. ‘There are 
lots of good fellows scattered about the 
dear old barrack, if you only know where 
to look ’em up.’ 

On one occasion alter 
Iiversleigh asked me to sing, and at once 
opened his lovely piano. Ile himself was 


supper Mr. 


no mean perforimer, with a voice that was 
a clear true baritone. 

“] am someLow sure that you sing, Mra, 
Dark wood,” he said; “although I have 
never heard you.”’ 

“She ought to If she don’t,”’ threw in 
Daryl indolendy. He bad drunk plenty 
of champagne, and was now lying back at 
full length in an arm-chair, with crumpled 
shirt-front and white tie all awry, and his 
long legs stretched to their widest over the 
Persian rug before Lim—a favorite attitude 
of his. “She had the best of tasters out 


yonder, I can tell you. by*out yonder” 


Daryl meant abroad, 





“| studied chiey in Munich and Leipsie,”’ 
tly; “They used to tell me 
that I sang well. 
Mr. } Versielgh lia la ,;UAl titv of mus 
thrmostof which it prove {il was tau ‘ar 


_— ‘ If Ti rat . 7 


‘ : * , 
peautiful } 16 vu ¢ 


i “If need were, \ 
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afortune with it on the concert-platiorm or 
on the stage." 
“Could she? Do 
claimed Dary! cageriy. 
winkle, you'd better have a try” 
1 smiled « litth coldly, and did not 
answer. My atmlition in life, as it hap 
pened, did ma tend towards the stage. 
tut then, alas, never knows what is* 
ahead of one im the futare; and as often as 
not one’s ambition hax nothing to do with 
one’s destiny ! 
Then, , on more than one oecasion, 
we had dined out of town with Leigh 


mean it?” ex- 


“By Jove, 


you 


Eversicigh, driving in bis phaeton, with | 


its splendid dark chestnut palr, down to 
Richmond, or guing by water ‘to Hampton 
Court. And ence he had bad a re al whit’ 
bait dinner with hing at the “Ship I think 
(m these pleasant 
excursions Isla had 
us; and she said that 
was the kindest ana the 
she had ever kiiows, 
had 


parsional 


it was at (-reenwicis 
healthy daylight 
always a 
Mr. Kversleugh 
dearest gentictuatr 

\« 
Mr. bivers) 
he 
strutent 


Cotsaprariie d 


discovered that 
lover of 


mati wae blarvi 
ight Wan A 
promytly hired a very goood in- 
a pianolortetuner’s in the 
Tregonda lien; w that, with Miss de Vere 
hies the sitting 
Mr. 
the 
drawing room above, there was occasionally 
to the fore 
the Avenue. 
however declared 
liked—it 


enjoved it 


itimie, 


{rena 


often prraetiminiy mnie iti 


room dawn-etairs, and myself and 


bhiversicigh singing f-eriian ‘luets in 


a gornl deal of unk) display 
at Mre. 
Mra. 
that it 

cheerful 


liatnaye es house in 


liatmsage liereeil 


wae int whiat whe Was 


and lively, and whe 


anazingly, tut what our immediate neigh 
brorm thought of it all I cannot mae 

(iften often | 
worried myself terribly in secret, wonder 
mg #0 thie 
Whether my bhustand had ever told 


and wondered —indeed 


over jaintul question - 

Leigh 
of the 
the clandestine 


much 


versioigh anything or the whole 


ting 
tryats that had followed —the hurried fight 
the brid liver 
sleigghs kiscow that thie 
thicrtigelit at made every vein in 
Inndy tingle —the ml f it 
scorch me fret head te foot —that 
hal 


history of cur firmt mien 


hasty tarriagee 7 bacipela 


aid anyuish of the 
titties miy 
te 
that his 
taken me 


those days 


sine ¢ seomed 
friend had firet meen mie at, 
from Moor balye; that 1 had 
before been hnown as and 
called blower Creedy? 
Did Leigh bversloeigh know this? 

Mr. 
Was a wentionian in every sense of that 
often giaringly word, | 
contidernt that had sought no informa 
tion touching Darvi 
hismsself ot his ownfroe will bad vouchsafed 
none. Hut bad 
doubt—tiy 
maudlin {tof sentimental friendship, hay 


my 


iarriagee, 
Heaven pity me! 


Thoroughly aware that Iiversleigh 
ae 
siimaagepliedt Was 
hie 


my antecedents, if 


here came the torturing 


husthand, perchance in oa 


ing drank touch «trong drink, and having 


mueh of laivgh bversleigh's 
the comfided to 
his old wehoolfellow and college companion 
the orf thc 


when Phad lived 


won HOneYy 


inte bargain, Voluntarily 


story dead Moor Mdge days 
tnderthe dreadful root 
of my Sisson" 
The 


therefore it “as 


twee then roomed very 
not unlikely 
niet 
thie 


Jeary 


intimate, 
nay, It Was 
infrequently, when 


reallv likely; for 


Dacigchs based mgvernit 


fhedal 


evening in Chester- 
the 


early 


N venue particularly if 


the 


biigeiit on t jrcth 


tig, Weve fine 
Mr. J 


rreetly, 


prierre would on foot ACCOM 


pany ersleigh part «of the was 


home, 
ole j Mith vou, of 


bits ‘ v { 


Ao chap,” 
rather 
} ratiming on hiss hat, “as far 
Mf the Thingumy Road, 
decent hansom.”’ 


AAV, risitiy 
eTroehedly as 
as the corner ania 
vou inte a 
Vid, Leigh baving said) good night to 
and for having 
wtayed =, late, the two men, arm-in-arm, 
would start cut towether And every 
knows that tuoonlivht chats are apt to Wax 
somewhat pushing — expres ially after con 
Vivial hours and over “the last cigar’’—that 
things are then said, secrets arethen Jurted 
with, that would allowed to 
escape in broad day Butit was iy pcos j 
ble to learn from Leigh's manner, at all 
events, how much he knew, or whether he 
anything «at lie 


alWavs courteous, always 


“Meee 


yne, perhaps apologised 


one 


never tbe 


knew all. was alwaves 


kind and cheery, 
deferential 

irus me, 

ild I hnuve 

; Perhays had I 


ak biiny he w cf 


asked 


} 


rather ater than ij 
brought some tnagy 
sore vely fi 


He 


were 


Was expected 


THE SATURDAY 


- oe 


that evening—had come hy spe-ial invita 
tion “for bis revenge,” as Dary! said—a 
revenge, #0 it seemed t) me, that was like 


Vert- a Will~'-the-wisp, neves & be overtaken 


ty Leigh Eversleigh. 


But somehow leigh did not appear to | 


mind ; and Dary! over his friend's losses 
waxed oddly and boisterously sympa 
thetic. Yeu, it was all very queer, and to 
me then inex plicable. 

Therefore, as Mr. Eversicigh was certain 
to come, my husband was ready for him 
when he did arrive. The card-table was 
open ; the packs of cards were upon the cir- 
cle of green oth; apon the side-board, 
with its looking-giass dgorsand cheap mar- 
ble slab, there were spirits and bottled ale, 
and a couple of large siphons of seltzer and 
woxla-water, 

“I know I am late,” said our guest gen- 
ially on entering ; “but I dined at the ‘Hol- 
born’ this evening, and there I met a man 
with whom lam slightly acquainted, and 
he was full of the summing-up business of 
the great murder trial at the Old Dailey. 
He literally butten-holed me—little as J 
know of him—so that I almolutely could 
not get away.” 

Murder! The word smote my 
turned suddenly faint and sick. 

“Man o' law. of course,”’ observed Daryl! 


heart. I 


lazily. 

‘4 course,” assented Leigh, laughing ; 
‘and a terrible one of his kind, I do assure 
you, let him once begin to talk. He means, 
he says, to die aq. (., and I tancy he will 
attain his ambition. Mrs Dark wood,”’ 
turning to me—*'l supysse vou have seena 
to day 7, WwW eet, J (sflohe 
‘special’ ininy pocket. Would you like to 
look atit? The verdict this afternoon was 
“iuilty ;° tut it could not possibly be any- 
thing else, could it? The punishment for 
80 ghastly a crime could with justice be no 
other than death. Otherwise PF 

Dary) just then, lying back in his chair, 
looking at me throug! his half<losed lids, 
his brilliant dark eyes, with the singular!, 
yay red-brown light in them, gleaming, I 
fancied, quizzically but not oankindly 
through the dusky drooping lashes, 

“blower doesn’ tcare a bit about news 
papers,” he cut in tranquilly. “Women 
seldom do, Eversleigh, whatever they may 
affect. They like a thing with plenty 
of fashion-plates, spicy novelette 
chucked in occasionally. My wite, at any 
rate, | believe, doesn’t understand politics; 
and lam very sure that she doesn’t like 
murders, 


paper have a 


and a 


Mr. biversieigh was again about to ad- 
dress me upon the subject of newspapers— 
perhaps murder trials—but I was not go- 
ingto endure it. To eould not. With an 
effort T arose, outwardly calin and smiling 
faintly, and said, before Leigh could con- 
tinue— 

“No: 
nor understand politics ; 


Darvi is right. I neither for 
and—and I never, 
horrible of 


eare 


never look at the parts news- 


papers—trals and murders, and “ 
forth. Thev make me ill 

Then I Isla gently towards 
stroked her pretty short dark 
said rather hurriedly— 

“Mv pet, itis vour bed-time. 
night to and Mr. 
come with me.’ 


She put her tins 


drew me, 


curls, and 


Sav good 
paypra Eversieigh, and 


arms around Leigh's 
neck and whispered more shy thanks for 
kissed her father in a hesitat 
ing, titnorous manner, and then with 
Little beard lest mine, she trotted 


obediently to her cot. which 


the peaches 
her 
off 
by the 


in 
stood 
bed in OUr roots. 

When Isla, in her wee white gown, knelt 
down to say her prayers, something —some 
curious anuttered yearning, perhaps some 
vague indescribable feeling of great thank- 
fulness —prompted to kneel by the 
dear little white innocent soul, and thus to 
gather her to my side. 

She stopped to look in juiringly upward, 
and to ask 

“You are going to say vour prayers too, 
mamina? And are you going to bed with 
me then as well ?’ 

“Not going to bed, darling, yet. 


mie 


But 1 





in his least | 


Will sav mv prayers with you now.” 
“But vou must say them again bv-and 
by, if vou do 


*Yos AWA 


said Ista. 


and by Hlush. 


miv dear 


in by 
f 
f 


est, or s will ryet t 
rriarriyy 
Mhank Heaven! «| 


ke iy 


t has taught ve 


tr 


I ss sure 


t +} 


lI what he had said that 


CHAPTER 


heartily, eX 
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Ramage, or rather M de Vere, as 
both the girl herself and her proud yet 
simple-bearted mother that ahe 
should be called—“well, I am glad of that! 


Dark wood, and dear mother will be able to 
have achange down there, as well as the 
rest ofus. And] am sure she wants it as 
badly as any one. She works hard you 
know. i'm really tired of bothering her to 
get a slavey to help her in the houso—e 
bandy young ‘general’ of some sort—for it’s 
no use. She says the dirty little creatures 
are more plague than profit, never honest, 
rarely civil after the first day or two, and 
she’d rather be without them. You see, 
Mrs. Darkwood, when I obtain a country 
engagement, if mother can't go with me, I 
have to put up with the company of my 
aunt Matilda—she’s an old maid and lives 
at Hammersmith—and I never could en- 
dure my aunt Matilda. She is fidgety for 
one thing, and horridly particular for 
another.”’ 

“J wish,” said I, feeling rather vexed 
over the matter, “that Doctor Morrison had 


all places in the world. I have heard that 
it is always dreadfully crowded, and—and 
not too nice at this time of the year.” 
“Well, itis rather a scrunge, if you mean 
that,” admitted Miss de Vere, ‘“‘just now, 
in the middle of August. But all the 
same itis very jolly, if one is happy and 
well, Were you ever there, Mrs. Dark- 
wood ?”’ 
“Never. 
I have 
places.’ 
“] do assure you, then, that Thangate 
isn’t half bad; and the air there is the very 
finest air in England. Everybody says 
Every doctor in London would tell 
you 80,”" 
“Really you make one quite hopeful 
about it, Miss de Vere; and it will be plea- 
santto meet you and Mrs. Ramage in a 
strange place. I am indeed very glad that 
you are coming too,” said J, smiling 
cordially, as we shook hands; Aurora go- 
ing on her way down-stairs, I continuing 
my Way up. 


been told of English seaside 


sO. 


It was on the staircase that we had met, 
as we frequently did; and Miss de Vere, as 
was her habit, had stopped me fora few 
minutes’ chat. She was a handsome girl 
of the cool and easy type, with a quantity 
of bright fair hair with a golden glint upon 
it, whieh in front she wore elaborately 
frizzed, and behind coiled into a knot. IIl- 
natured people said that it was dyed; but 
this was not true. There was nothing 
false—except her stage name—about 
Aurora Ramage. Her complexion was 
surprisingly good, considering the trying 
nature of her profession; and, though her 
mouth was somewhat large and without 
much expression, her teeth in every way 
were unquestionably beautiful Asarule, 
she was remarkably well dressed, if some- 
times just a trifle too fashionably so; and 
the Cockney accent which was an accident 
of birth she had, if not whol'y conquered, 
at any rate labored hard to correct. In 
such words as“I,” “my,” “day,’’ “way,” 
it was perhaps faintly noticeable; but 
ordinarily, if not excited, she contrived to 
keep it well in subjection. For Miss de 
Vere was no tool—far from that; on the 
contrary, she was shrewd, receptive, and 
naturally observant. What she heard and 
saw in others she remembered and turned 
to ber own advantage—that if there 
was aught to her own advantage to be 
gained by the observation. And this rare 
perceptive faculty of hers was always ar- 
rested by the mght thing; seldom indeed 
by the wrong—hence her success. Yes, 
Miss de Vere was undoubtedly clever, and 
was perfectly capable of taking care of 
herself. As she would sometimes Say, 
with a comical smile, and with, I think, 
pardonable vanity, her theatrical trainer 
had had very little difficulty in “knocking 
her into shape.”” This was slangy,I admit, 
but it was expressive, and it was true. 


1s, 





On that day at breakfast it had been deci- 
ded that we could after all afford to go to 
the sea; for quite lately Daryl! had again 


| been most fortunate in selling more of his 
| paintings. 


And, although they were small 


| Watercolor ones, and hastily done, they 
) may prope rly what | had fetched at the dealer’san uncommonly | 


goood pri e. 


So Mr. Eversleigh had assured 
f had 


us; and he, as formerly, managed the 
ramnsac t 


7 
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thankiu i had tter 


to Doctor Morrison after break fast. 
snd ask him.”’ 
“All 


‘are a fiv where it it.” 


right—do,”’ 


not so strongly insisted upon Thangate, of | 





I know nothing beyond what | : 
| carefully, looked intently at himself in the 


| glass, and then said he was going out. 








“The sea, mamma—are we really going 
to the sea?’ said Isla more eagerly than 
she usually spoke. 

“Yes, my darling—really and truly,” | 


It will al) fit in just beautifully now, Mrs. | told her, gathering her wee pink hand into 


| , 
mine 


and squeezing it under the table. 
cloth. “And you shall havea bucket and 
spade, and dig in the sand, and paddle in 
the water, and see the boats, and——_” 

‘‘And Mr. Eversleigh—will he come too?” 
put in the little soul wistfully. 

“No, he won't, Toddlekins,”’ answered 
Daryl, who had risen, stretched himseif, 
and gone to look out of the window. “He's 
off very soon to Norway or to the Mediter- 
ranean--l’m not sure which. But I dare 
say he'll wish you good-bye, little *un, be. 
fore he goes, ‘Fact, he'd take you with 
him, no doubt, if you were to ask him. 
Who knows? Shall I make him a present 
of you—eh ?” 

Isla was silent. Always rather afraid of 
her father—for her frightened childish eyes 
had beheld him in his very worst moods, 
and children’s memories are long ones— 
she was never quite certain whether he was 
in fun or in earnest. 

There were some days when she would 
be unaccountably shy with him; and Dary! 
then would seize and “chaff’’ his little 
daughter until the sensitive tears bursting 
forth compelled him to desist from his 
cruel play. 

Having strolled over to the sideboard 
and mixed for himself a large soda-and- 
ate any breakfast 
brushed his hat 


brandy—he seldom 


worth mentioning—he 


W hen he was fairly gone, I rushed round 
to the Tregondo Road. Doctor Morrison 
was at home, and saw me directly. No 
place on earth like Thangate, he declared 
emphatically ; and, since it was possible to 
give the child a change this sultry trying 
weather, why, of course, 80 much the bet- 
ter; it was exactly what she was in imme- 
diate need of ; therefore get her away to 
Thangate as soon as practicable. The brac- 
ing air, the vigorous North Foreland 
breezes, would set ber up for the coming 
winter. 

On my return to No, Ll, the first person 
{ met in the house was Miss de Vere. 
Hearing what Doctor Morrison had said 
about the seaside, and that we were 
ordered to Thangate, she promptly ex- 
pressed her satisfaction as to the arrange- 
ment in question. 

It appeared that Mr. Binkwortlhy, pro- 
prietor of the Levity Theatre, was now a 
temporary manager of a place of public 
resort and entertainment at Thangate, 
called—I was told by Miss de Vere—the 
*Dome by the Waves ;’’ and Miss Aurora 
de Vere, in the most popular songs of her 
London repertory, was shortly, in fact, 
almost immediately, to be sent down 
thither for a month’s or six weeks engage- 
ment. 

And now that we also were going away, 
Mrs. Ramage could shut up her house or 
leave it in charge of a less fortunate neigh- 
bor, and accompany her clever daughter 
Aurora for a holiday to the sea, 

Mrs. Ramage—good amiable soul !—was 
greatly delighted in consequence. There 
was nothing now to hinder our starting as 
early as possible: and on that very day I 
began to make the necessary preparations 
for our journey out of town. That was on 
Monday, I remember;on Thursday morn- 
ing at mid-day we were ready. 

Miss de Vere had gone to the theatre for 
rehearsal—we had already said good-bye 
to her—but Mrs. Ramage was nodding 
and beaming in frrewell to us at the cal) 
window. 

“We shall be down ourselves next week, 
Mrs. Darkwood—Aurora and me,” said 
Mrs. Ramage. “I do hope we shall see 
something of you.”’ 

“] am sure I hope so too,” replied I 
sincerely. 

“Trust us! We shall look out for you,” 
said Daryl, dofling his hat in his most 
absurdly polite manner. “I, for one, be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Ramage, shall not be happy 
until—until—— Well, until you arrive 
and we meet.” 

“Lor, Captain, how you do talk!” 
sniggered Mrs. Ramage; then, observing 
that the luggage was secure overhead, and 
that there was nothing more to wait for, 
Mrs. Ramage added, still nodding and 


stn < 64 i-bve, Can—sir. I mea! 


| ig 


und to us upon the doorstep of No. Il 
liow little thought I on that 
that I should never see the place again ! 
Mr. Victoria 


mornin- 


Eversieigh was at -ailien 
l-bve and to wish us a pleasant stay » 


















































Kent. Overnight, at our rooms he had 
said that we should meet him in the morn- 
ing at the station. 

“This will bea long farewell, Mr. Ever- 
sleigh,” I remarked, more regretfully it | 
may be than I myself was aware, “since 
you have decided upon the Mediterranean 
cruise.” 

We were strolling up and down the busy 
platform, with a quarter of an hour to 
spare, alongside the waiting train—I, Leigh 
Eversleigh, and Isla, who had got tight 
hold of her kind friend’shand. Daryl had 
gone for the tickets, 

“Yes,” replied Leigh absently. 

“I wonder very much that you have 
remained in town so long, Mr. Eversleigh, 
when everybody who could do it went 
away weeks ago,” I said, simply making 
the observation because he was so silent. 
He did not, I fancied, seem in his usual 
spirits to-day. 

“Do you?” he smiled—a quiet, thought- 
ful smile, 

“Yes, I do. Daryl says London is 
empty—a howling wilderness; but that of 
course is nonsense.”’ 

“Yes, that is nonsense,” said Leigh, as if 
however he was thinking of something 
else. 

I made another attempt to support the 
conversation. 

“Well,” said I briskly, ‘“‘yachting this 
glorious weather must, | should imagine, 
be charming work—or sport—for those 
who are fond of it and who are good 
sailors.”’ 

“Perhaps; it depends, you know,”’ said 
Mr. Eversleigh vaguely. 

Here Daryl came back, pushing his way 
through the crowd, heated and inclined to 
be hilarious. Besides the booking-office, 
he had doubtless paid a visit to a refresh- 
inent-bar. 

“There’s no second, I hear, to this train, 
Flower,” said he; “it’s either first or third. 
So I took firsts.’’ 

“Oh, Daryl!’ I was beginning involun- 
tarily; but he cut me short. 

“Ilang it all, you wouldn’t have us go 
down packed in with a lot ot beastly 
excursionists, would you,” he exclaimed 
impatiently —“unless you wish particularly 
to get smothered in crumbs and _ be 
deafened by a cherus of yelling babies! 
Come, little "un, look sharp and jump in 
with your mother—there’s no time to 
lose.”’ 


He was holding open the door of an 
empty first-class compartment; and, as 
there was no gainsaying him, in we got. 
It was Daryl’s way. When he had money 
to spend, he spent it extravagantly—reck- 
lessly; when it was all gone, and he wanted 
more and could not get it, then came the 
time for anathematising everything and 
everybody about him save himself. 

Mr. Eversleigh, suddenly recollecting 
the bookstall, had rushed of to another 
part of the station. He returned asspeedi- 
ly, laden with society journalsand illustra- 
ted papers. 

“To enliven the tedium of the journey, 
little maid,’’ he smiled, pushing them 
through the open carriage window into 
Isla’s arms. Her pocket was already 
stuffed with a large box of Mr.Eversleigh’s 
chocolate-creams; and the papers and the 
magazines I knew were meant for me. 

“f do wish you were coming too!” said 
she, with an earnestness that was almost 
pathetic in a child like Isla. 

“Who can tell? The yacht may sail 


your way, Isla,” said Leigh gravely. | 


“Yachts are very unmanageable things 
sometimes,” 
“Oh, how I wish it would!’ lisped she, 
her small face lighting up at the bare idea. 
‘Bon voyage !’’ cried Daryl, putting Isla 
roughly aside trom the window and lean- 
ing out himself to grasp Leigh Eversleigh’s 
strong white hand, whereon the one 
massive gold ring that he ever wore flashed 
with its diamond in the mid-day sun. 
“Let us have a line, if possible, old chap, 
before you start—vwe’ll send yeu our ad- 
dress as soon as we've got one; and let us 
hear occasionally of your whereabouts too, 
Will you?” 
“All right—you shall,’’ promised Leigh, 
with fair head uncovered. 
“Good-bye ’’— “Good-bye !’ 


THE SATURDAY 


ing alone upon the platform, staring after 
the vanishing train. 





CHAPTER XIIL 

ARYL DARKWOOD soon wearied of 
)) a place like Thangate. If he was in 

a good temper, this seaside town, 
according to him, was “really jolly—sofree 
and easy—and all that.’’ 
If his humor was a bad one, the place 
was “a filthy hole, or “beastly low,’’ or 
some other equally choice epithet would 
with vigor be applied to it, to distinguish it 
from the superior watering-places else- 
where that he had known and frequented 
in by-gone days. 
This being the case with my husband he 
found manifold excuses for running up to 
town. There were some sketching mate- 
rials that he wanted and must have, and 
that could be got only at a certain shop, 
either in Bond street or in Piccadilly ; or a 
picture dealer in Haymarket wanted par- 
ticularly to see him ; so that if he did not 
go directly he would in all likelihood lose 
the chance of a “good thing.”’ There were 
other transparent excuses besides, but I 
eannot remember them now. 
Therefore, it happened that Isla and I 
were at all times left a good deal to our- 
selves, to amuse ourselves in the best way 
we could. 
But [I do not think we much cared ; we 
were very happy together ; and I was so 
thankful—so unspeakably thankful—to 
perceive that her dips into the sea and the 
wild sea-breezes, keen with ozone, were 
bringing a faint tinge of rose-color into the 
dear little wan cheeks of my child. 
She often, long and patiently, looked 
over the blue-green sea, watching for ‘Mr. 
Eversleigh’s yacht.’’ 

“Is this it, mamma, do you think ?” she 
would say wistfully, when the London 
boat, bound for some summer haunt far- 
ther along the coast, stopped on its way at 
the head of Thangate pier, or when some 
distant steamer, with black smoke vein 
ing the fair sky, loomed in sight upon the 
dim horizon where heaven and sea seemed 
to meet. 

It hurt me to have to tell her that he 
would never come as she expected—she 
looked so sorrowful and disappointed. 
Still, I do not think that she altogether be- 
lieved me ; for her faith in Leigh’s word 
was firm ; and had not he said to her that 
yachts were sometimes unmanageable 
things, and thathe might after all come 
sailing her way ? 

And so Isla, notwithstanding my assev- 
erations, watched every day. The weather 
was perfect, lovely beyond description. 
Thangate was “crammed,” as people ex- 
pressed it—truly a somewhat mixed multi- 
tude—a motley crowd. 

But we had been most fortunate, all the 
same, in the matter of rooms, having found 
some quite clean and well furnished 
apartments, on terms not too extravagant, 
in the higher and healthier part of the 
town “crescent,” hard by the great Clift 
Hotel itself. 

Everybody at Thangate went on to the 
pier, which, owing to its length and diver- 
sified attractions, was the principal lounge 
and promenade of the town. Indeed the 
humors of Thangate pier would fill a big 
volume, I used to think. 

Isla and I had, as usual, been down to 
the sands for our morning dip, to listen to 
the minstrels, the hurdy-gurdy boys, and 
to the other vagrant musicians that 
abounded there ; then into the town for a 
| little necessary shopping ; and then on to 
the long and breezy pier for our mid-day 
blow. 

Daryl had gone up to London by an 
early train, and would not come back, 80 
he fancied, until the following day. 

At this lazy sunny noontide hour the 
pier was thronged. There were a few in- 
valids to be seen in bath-chairs ; but the 
sufferers really looked as if they were well 
upon the high road to health again, and 
they chatted and joked with the friends 
who gathered round them and inhaled the 
Thangate air meanwhile. 

The band, a passable one, was playing 
favorite airs from the newest comic opera, 
and other popular tunes ; the refreshiment 
bars in the gay pavilion were driving their 





The bell had rung forthelast time. Late | 
passengers, with luggage nowhere to be | 


seen, were running wildly up and down. 
The engine gave a horrid shriek and poured 
forth clouds of angry white steam. Then 
train seemed to strain and groan as il 


friend ish behind just 


. 


trivial incident—of that sunny 


Lugust morning, when, steaming out of 
the huge Pimlico station, bound for our | terranean cruise ; 
Seaside trip, we left Leigh Eversleigh stand- 


customary lively morning trade. 
There was much bustle going forward at 


EVENING POST. 


ft 
I had brought a book with me from the | 
circulating-library ; but I was not reading. | 
I was watching the people. 
Good heavens, what a number of young | 
men and young women from the London 
shops there seemed to be taking holiday 
down at Thangate—at least from an inde- 
scribable something or other about them, it 
might be in their attire or in their manner, 
perhaps in their voices, one judged them to 
be of that class. 
What a number of fat—awfully fat—over- 
dressed women of all sorts, years and con- 
ditions. What swarms of children, with 
third-rate nurse maids ! 
What flurried hot mammas, with yet 
more children ; and what queer looking 
papas, with rugs and hand-bags,there were 
now arriving by the London boat! And 
how ill, too, some of them looked—those 
poor adventuresome folk who in a rash 
moment had elected “to go down by the 
boat !’’ 
Jews as well, I noticed, appeared to be 
very fond of Thangate. They were to be 
met with at every corner, adding in no 
mean measure to the brilliancy of the 
company by their rich apparel and their 
gorgeous jewels, 
Here and there one caught sight in the 
crowd, but only occasionally, of some one 
who looked actually ‘‘nice’’—1 mean some 
one who was indubitably a gentleman or a 
gentlewoman—an agreeable contrast to im- 
mediate surroundings that diverted fora 
while but soon palled, Yet, such glimpses, 
I repeat, were rare. 

Presently Isla came running up to where 
I was sitting, my head and back well pro- 
tected by a large sun umbrella, and cried 
breathless! y— 

‘Mamma, mamimna dear, Mr. Ramage 
and Miss de Vere are here !"’ 

I started at the news, genuinely pleased 
to hear it. 

“Are they, darling? Where ?’’ 

‘(ver there,’? nodded Isla, looking at 
the boat. “Shall I go and tell them that 
you are here as well, mamma ?”’ 

“Do, dear,” I willingly told her, and 
away the little creature scampered on her 
errand. 

Yes, beyond a doubt the Thangate air 

was doing wonders for Isla. Doctor Mor- 
rison was quite right. Never before in her 
brief young life had I seen her so active 
and so bright. 
Soon she returned to me, borne in the 
arms of Mrs. Ramage, with Mrs, Ramage’s 
overwhelming kisses still smarting on her 
delicate cheeks. 

Miss de Vere,cordially smiling and show- 
ing her fine teeth, followed more leisurely 
in her mother’s wake. 

Mrs. Ramage was gaily attired in brand- 
new clothes, in which perhaps she seemed 
scarcely at ease, whilst Miss de Vere was 
more quietly dressed than usual in the 
palest of pretty pink gowns, and a plain 
large straw hat. 

She was neatly gloved and shod, and 
looked strikingly handsome,  reveal- 
ing her admirable sense by never om any 
pretext or on any occasion whatever wear- 
ing paint or powder out of doors—indeed, 
never off the stage. 

Naturally of robust health, she naturally 
always looked well ; albeit she did not dis- 
dain a most becoming pink lining to the 
sunshade she had brought out with her 
that morning. 

No one would have guessed, at any rate, 
from her appearance, that she was the 
identical Miss Aurora de Vere, “the lady 
seriocomic artiste,”’ from the Levity thea- 
tre in London, whose name, in the bigest 
and boldest of capitals, stared at one from 
all the boardings in Thangate. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
nn - 


A SNAKE STory.—Now is the time for 
the country papers to trot out their snake 
stories. They are not likely, however, to 
find a better one than that which comes 
from a place not a hundred miles away : 

“A gentleman was walking about his 
grounds one day, when he saw a snake, 
which at once made for its hole. It had 
nearly disappeared, when the gentleman 





Bric-a-Brac. ‘ 


Amour Cat's Crapie.—Most of our 
readers have played at cat's cradle—that 
interesting string and finger game. Let 
us tell you, however, that it has nothing 
to do with pussy, though you will doubt- 
less be surprised to hear it. The words are 
really meant for cratch (or manger) cradle, 
in allusion to the cradle in which the infant 
Jesus lay. 


_— 


Snow in BauL-Roows.—Not long ago, 
onavery cold night, a ball was held ina 
town in Sweden, and in the course otf the 
evening the room got so hot that some of 
the ladies fainted. As the windows were 
so hard frozen that they could not be 
opened, a pane of glass was broken. The 
etfect was curious; the inrush of cold con 
densed the watery vapor (whien the heat 
had hitherto dissolved) in the air of the 
room, and caused it to fall in the form of 
snow. Though this rather astounded the 
dancers, 4 was what might have Leen ex- 
pected in the circumstances, and the thing 
is of trequent occurrence in Russia. 

THE CATHARINE Wither. —Most of us 
have seen the pretty tirework called by this 
name, which whirls itself round faster and 
faster as the fire spreads over the spokes, 
How did it come to be known as the 
wheel of St. Catharine? Iere is the story: 
Catharine was a maid of royal descent who 
lived in Alexandriahundreds of years ago. 
At a sacred feast held by order of the 
Emperor Maximinus II., she made public 
protession of her faith in the teachings of 
Christ. This was reckoned a great crime, 
and she was put to death by torture by 
means of a wheel. But in memory of this 
martyrdom the wheel afterwards bore her 
name. 


W uice Eating.—W here neither decency 
nor politeness are known, the man who 
invites his friends to a repast is greatly 
embarrassed to testify his esteem for his 
guests, and to present them with some 
amusement: for the savage guest imposes 
on him this obligation. Amongst the 
greater part of the Indians formerly the 
host was continually on the watch to 
solicit them to eat, but touched nothing 
himself. When civilization advances, 
men wish to show their confidence to 
their friends; they treat their guests as re- 
lations; and it is said that in China the 
master of the house to give a mark of his 
politeness, absents himself while his guests 
regale themselves at his table with undis- 
turbed revelry. 

THE SAILor’s Watcu.—A day on board 
ship is divided into tive watches of four 
hours each, and two of two hours each. A 
bell is rung every half-hour, the number 
of strokes being equal to the number ot 
half-hours that have passed. **Three bells” 
thus indicate the third half hour of the 
watch; “five bells’’ the fifth half-hour, ani 
so forth. The two short watches are from 
4to6 P. M., and from 6tos P. M. They 
are called “dog’’ watches and are used to 
prevent the same men from always having 
the same watch. The other watches are 
called the “long” watches; the word “dog” 
being acorruption of “dodge,” the watch 
is thus the dodging watch. ‘The afternoon 
watch begins at noon; then follow the first 
and second dog watches; the first night 
watch comes next, then the middle, mor 
ing, and forenoon watches in’ the order 
named, <A ship's crew of ordinary size is 
divided intotwo sets, one set taking charge 
of the vessel while the other sleeps. The 
sets, it will be understanml, relieve eacl 
other every watch. 


THE STORY OF ACHINESe RAtLWway. 
'f all the railways in America could be 
made to disappear at once, we should find 
ourselves in astate of great distress. In 
China, however, there i+ not a singte rai! 
way. About 1876 a short line was construs 
ted from Shanghai to Woosung, 4 distance 
of only eight miles. The land was bought 
by a British company, and the line was 
laid, and trains were running before the 
Imperial authorities at Peking knew any 
thing about it. Natives flocked, froma all 
parts to havea ride in the “fre-carriage 





caught it by the tip of the tail, and, draw- 
ing it out with a jerk, threw it toa dis 
tance. The snake gathered itself together, 
and while its enemy was looking for a 
weapon with which to kill ft, got Into the 





| 
and above the landing-stage, for a boat, 
| packed thick with fresh arrivals, was just 
in at the pier-head. 

We had now been at Thangate some 
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and once more it returned to earth, while a 


vain search wasimmade for a stick. It was 
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hole again. Once more it was pulled out | 


l that went snorting and pufling along to 


their boundless astonishment. But the 


Government took a most serious View of 


the concern. They tried to get the under 
taking suppressed, and at length, when a 
Chinaman was killed by the train, the 
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BY THERE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 


RING," “THORNS AND BLOSSOMS,’ 


“wirel LOVED HIM BEST?” 


CHAPTER XN X.—[CONTINUED., ] 
HALL 1 speak to her, Mr. Charilord ? 


‘ 
My vou use her,’’ be said, in 
y agony. 


“You would not like toaddto her grief, 
or to cause ber another shock 7?" returned 
her father gentiv. ‘No; go to town to-day, 
eee the physician early to-morrow, hear lis 
advice, and then back here af ho 
counsels it.’ 

W hat could Neville do but submit ? 
adviceseemed kind aud reasonable, 
yet, ashe turned away, bis beart 
loudly to him to remain, 

What could hedo however? How eould 
be insiet on Beciog Mabel in che circuin- 
stances 7) Ile must see the physician: it 
was tue sole thing thathe couid at once 
do. 

And he went, leaving Mabel’s father ap- 
parently bowed to the earth with grief, and 
Mabel herself pacing up and down the 
strip of greensward at the back of the cot- 
tage where the old gardener was still inow- 
lug the tall grass, 

Fie hastened upto London, and, though 
it was evening when he arrived there, he 
went straight to Doctor Crane's, 

“Can Ll see the Doctor?’ he asked of the 
servant who admitted tii, 

“No; Doctor Crane sees patients only up 
to one o'clock,’’ was the reply. 

In agony of soul Neville made an ap- 
pointment fornoon the next day,and turned 
away. , 
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He walked on without Knowing whither, 
entrrely oblivious of the direction iu which 
he Was going. 

Suddenly he wasarrested by a block ia 
the street, by hurrie! sharp cries, by a 
throng of people running together; and ao, 
brought t) a stand still; perforce, he looked 
up, aod recognized at the same iustant two 
unexpected things—first, that he wasin the 
belghborlood of Ls 
thought that he was ie 
second, that just at the 
sireet Opposiie st 


artiyng Kensington ; 
corfner of the by- 
mei as Young woman dress- 
ed in the garb of soe sisterhood, 


Pheireves met for a 


moment, and he 


started with questioning surprise, 

Who was sue? Where had he seen her ? 
What w wSshedomny there ? 

Doe next lostant she turned back hastily 


thougheue had appeared as af about to 
Crome lie street—a Sas thvitg im own Op- 
posite direction. 

Darting underthe | sos’ heads, he fol- 
Wed tte potrrsiult, 

ers | heavens,’’ he gasped, as he 
tireswt Way t i tall slight gure 
fresaedl } (AMV parh and close bouget, 


“why is Sle 
ford he 
He had not heard a word about that seeret 


meelug by tue pool which hadso territied 
Mabel, bubin the alarmed 
had tet his, in the effort she 


uere? It is Caroline Ctharl- 


ciauce Wiiech 
inawde lo elude 
Was Wearing, he 
Wee quick Lo divine some toystery, 
Miss Chariiord of Coariiord House in 
Buch a Tierigghs CoP lyin 
' 


BieCli alb late 


Litt, dn the disguise ss) 


» Uballended, end at 


Had itanytl 


ngtodo with ¢t inystery 
viten bad Olled his life with despair ? Was 
Mabe! perteetiv gune afler all? 
Doctors were deceived sometimnes—tLey 
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Much perturbed, be sought his town- 
house slowly, musing all the while on bis 
strange rencontre. 

“If l could only bave tracked ber!” he 
murmured, as be took his way westwards. 


«7 feel assured that she recognized me, as I 


did ber.” 

Thoroughly disquleted, be thought aud- 
denly of sending a telegram to Miss Chari- 
ford, and asking ber to velegraph « reply— 
that would enlighten bim as to whether 
she was or was not at Chariford House. 
His excuse would betoask for the ad- 
dress of the physician who had first seen 
her sister, as he was in town for a short 
tiine only, and wished tu consuit hin. 

But no apewer came back to Liu from 
Caroline. 

It was Mies Gray who replied to the mes- 
sage, with the information that Mixs Chari- 
ford was absent for a night at a cousin’s 
house, and that she inuch regretted not to 
be able to send him the name of the plysi- 


| clan. 


| sought. 


But Neville had ovtained the intormation 
Caroline Charlford was not at 


_home—it was therefore possible that sbe 





had been in town. 

If it was @o in reality, then indeed some 
strong and hidden motive must Lave 
prompted ber to act thus secretly. 

Noon the next day caine round at Jast, 


after heavy intervening hours; and 
Neville presented himmelf Lelore Doctor 
Crane. 


The physician iinmediately remembered 


being consulted about Miss Mabel Charl- 
ftord’sa mental state, 
He bad felt a great interest in her case ; 


he had minutely questioned her, 

“Did you consider her mind deeply alf- 
tected 7"’ asked Neville. 

“The delusion was deep-seated. I went 
into the matter fully with the young lady’s 
father,” said the physician, ‘and then I 
talked a good deal to her herself. Her 
nialady i one of those subtle diseases 
which it is so dificult tocombat. My own 
impression is that she must have received a 
violent mental shock which awakened 
lutentinsanity. ‘Time however may do 
wnuch, for she is very young. At present it 
is absolutely impossible to shake her belief 
in certain baseless ideas which afflict her. 
It isa very sad case indeed. Of course I 
infer that you are deeply interested in her 
recovery, or you would not come to con- 
sult me ?’’ 

“IT am engaged to her,’’ answered Ne- 
ville. **‘Weare deeply attached to each 
other, but sbe refuses to see ine. Would 
there be danger in my presenting myself 
before her? Would there be any risk of a 
fresh shock to her system ?”’ 

“Itis impossible to speak decidedly on 
such a subject. Iam not prepared to say 
that it would do harin ; still it would pro- 
bably agitate her severcly. In that case it 
night be disastrous,”’ 

‘Doctor Crane,” cried Neville, ‘‘can any- 
thing else be done?” 

“Nothing—quiet, fresh air, freedom from 
au xiety are all that I can prescribe at’ pres- 


| ent.”’ 


“And you consider her insane ?’’ 

“1 do, and must do so while she remains 
under this unbappy delusion, (et us hepe 
it will wear out.” 

‘But suppose it is nota delusion? Sup- 
pose that some basis exists for what are 
now accounted ideas without foundation ?” 
pursued Neville. 

*Ah,if you could show ine 
would of course alter the 
ion of the case! Butthere is no preot to 
go upon that her idea has a foundation, 
On the contrary, everything goes to show 


that, you 
whole couplex- 


| that she is suffering froin delusions, a com. 


cestor Square when ie | 


ton forin of mental disease, 1 wish 
my seulthat I could tell your 
otherwise, but the facts ought to speak to 
you as they do to me. Come to me again 
In ashort line, and give me news of your 
betrothed. At present [ must see other pa- 
tients whom [ have kept waiting.” 

Neville leftthe plysician’s bouse in a 
positive ferinent of mind, 

Hie paced up and down the long Loudon 
street for fully bal! an bour, atthe end of 
whieh time he had apparently come to a 
resolution, for, hailing a hanson, he 
jusped into it and drove away. 


from 
lordship 


CHAPTER XXL. 

VHARP autumn weather!” said Mr, 
\ Charlford to the Reetor, as they met 
iJ one day outside the avenue leading to 
the preat house, 

“Yes,”’ replied the iatter, who tad grown 
bent and tntirin sinee the evening on which 
ne had received tidings of his brother's 
having had a paralytic stroke,and on which 
Dick had acoompanied hin: to London, 
“Any iInore hopelal accounts of your daugi- 


iter, Mr. Chariford ?" asked the Reetor, with 


real Interest and concern. 
“None,” answered Mr. Charlford, with a 


| dejected air which completely saddened the 


Rector, “The dear ctild sits listless and 
{pathetic throughout the day, but eats aud 
sieeps Well, The medical men do not seem 
tothink that an encouraging sign: they 
SAV Nhe tay recover, but that the attack 
wiil recur, 


rseliriokiog from the mention of such an 


«tt . 7) 
atiliction You know how muct we re- 
xed in thy lar ny Mabe ve bappy pr s 
pects, and Low suddenly were swept 
away! : 
, 
. i « 
* y fa 
lr deed all the « int " est 
the fate of the young and lovely girl who 


With Such @ radiant future belore her, had 
been stricken with that saddest of a iis 
that mortals are liable to—insan lV. 

She bad been seized with delusic 





Ob, inv dear friend, forgive me | 


] 
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bad been first betrayed by a fixed belief 
that she bad seen ber father in England at 
atime when he was far on his road to Ger- 
many, as the receipt of letters the next 
nnorning testified. 

Krom that bour these unbappy delusions 
took various torins, 

At one time she imagined one thing, then 
some new strange fancy haunted ber, till 
finally the monomania centred itself in «an 
idea that if she imarried Lord Wynmore, 
to whom she was undoubtedly deeply at- 
tached, she would be committing 4 griev- 
ous sin. 

Her poor father, crashed to the earth by 
the blow which Lad fallen upon him, bad, 
after adopting every other plan for his 
child's recovery. taken a pretty cottage for 
her, and placed her under the care of 
trained attendants, hoping against hope that 
she might some day return to the family 
circle. 

Mr. Chariford would not permit bis young 
daughter to enter a private esylum,and bad 
willingly incurred the great expense of 
providing a separate residence for her, for 
she needed careful attention, and it was, 
alas, no longer possible nor even beneticia. 
for her to reside at Lome, 

Such was the story circulated far and 
wide in the neighborhood of Charlford 
House ; and it was fully credited. 

Alter a lew weeks Mr, Charltord took his 
tamnily abroad, in the hope thatthe change 
of scene would cheer them and keep his 
young daughters trom dwelling tov much 
upon the affliction which had betailen their 
sister Mabel, 

Miss Gray accompanied her pupils as 
chaperou, and Mr. Charitord left them in 
her care while he himself returned to Eng- 
land to see his atilicted child. How could be 
be iorg absent from her? 

Meanwhile Lord Wynmore could not 
tear bimself from the house which no. longer 
gave bim any delight. : 

He denied himself toall visitors, and laid 
aside all his usual oeceupations, lingering 
on, a forlorn and unspeakably wretched 
man, at Wynmore Manor, 

Here, like her for whom he grieved, he 
passed the long care-laden days, seeing no 
one, doing nothing save that which duty 
enforced, his splendid mansion all shut up 
except the few apartinents he himself oc- 
cupied, 

Whenever be went beyond the bounds of 
his own estate, it was to tind his way to the 
cottage in which Mabel lived. 

But his journey was never repaid by a 
sight of her whom he so fondly wor- 
suipped. 

No matter how earnest were lis entrea- 
ties for adinission to ber presence, the an- 
swertothem all was the same. She was 
dead to him, and implored him to spare 
himself and ber the agony of a renewed 
farewell, 

Nevertheless he tnade periodical visits to 
the cottage: and, though hope was dying 
in his breast, be said to himself that he 
must live near where she lived whilst she 
Listed, 

He hardly noted the transition from sum- 
mer to aubuinn, and from autumu to the 
first chilis of winter, 

Ic was of no interest to bim whilst she 
whom he loved shrouded herself from his 
sight. 

Lady Effington was abroad, whence she 
wrote letters fuil of aflectionate entreaty 
that her brother would come to her and let 
her share his grief; but he answered that 
bis suffering would be augmented if he put 
a greater distance between bitnself and his 
soul’s beloved, aud that, so far as he kuew, 
be should pever leave the Manor #gain ex- 
cept for his grave. 





Tien bis sister begyed that he would let 
her come to biin, but he negatived this pro- | 
posal aiso, 

Thus he stayed on, alone and lonely, in | 
his aucestral home, the house shut up, no 
sound echoing throuch it save that of the 
servan.s In the domestic offices, 

Inthe cottage itself Mabel was hardly 
mire secluded,inore eutirely shut out from 
tue world, than was Neville Wynmore, the 
wealthy, courted young peer, 

One day, as she whom he mourned and 
rempembered so faithfully stood watching 
the trees Swaying in the wind, she sudden- 
ly resolved that she would go home. It 
Was So lony Since sue had seen Dick and 
Netta and Bella. 

Though she was as it were dead and 
buried—though all the pleasures of life 
were past lor her—yet she had a yearning 
to see again those who were so dear to 
her. . 

Aud she was stronger, ible to walk about 
once more; it was better to go home and 
take up her abode in her own room,ocecu py- 
liys Lerself with a few simple dutics, 

She would never go inte society, never 
lay aside the garments of woe; but ste | 
would go boime, 

There she would see Dick—there she 
would now and then fora briet part of the 
day see her sisters, 

She had surely 
long enough; y 
enough and su 





been away from them | 
and she looked altered | 
ficiently out of health tu 


inake itevidenttotne household that she 
had indeed been seriously ill, and had 
ueeded the change from bome. 
“Mary,” she said, in her usual quiet 
« if w to the nalad, Who generally 
~ r ? j ive - 
. 
sec] § } uid 8 cou 1a . 
itshe rose, folded ip her work, and an- 
swered— 
"y ery We Liss,’ 
“TIT shall leave }t ythe two-o’clock train— 
that will give you and Jane plenty of 


| bherin that other 








time,” added Mabel. 

‘There's sure to be time enough, miss,” 
replied the girl, slowly turning away ber 
head. 

Mabel thought the servant’s manner odd, 
but proceeded to write to ber tather—never 
without a shudder did she 80 name bim— 
then packed up a few books and other valu- 
ables, and spent the rest of the day till 
nightfall gazing sadly from the window at 
the swaying trees and the ieaves whirling 
in the wind. 

‘Lhe thought of her return home kept her 
awake, and she did not rise till late the 
next morning. 

Before leaving ber room she noticed that 
ber trunks were not packed. 

“How is this, Mary ?’ she asked, “You 
have got nothing packed, and it is new 
eleven o’clook.”’ , 

“No, miss,”’ answered the woman sorne- 
what confusedly; ‘but, if you please, miss, 
if | were you, l’d wait and hear what Mr, 
Chariford says. No doubt he’d like best 
to come and feteh you; and, besides, there 
isn’t a train at two o'clock.” 

“You are mistaken—I have looked at 
Bradshaw; and ny father begged me to 
return at any time I wished. And, as! 
bave written to him, I shall go to-day.” 

“Oh, indeed, mniss,I can’tget your trunks 
packed till to-morrow !”’ declared the maid, 

“Then 1 shall go without my luggage, 
and it inust be sent after me. J cannot un- 
derstand why you should try to defer my 
journey,” rejoined Mabel, wondering at 
the girl’s conduct. 

“Well, miss, [’ve no more to gay., You 
had better ask Mrs, Feathers about the 
train, miss,’’ 

“[ will doso; but there can be no mis- 
take,’’ said Mabel, turning away; and she 
went at once to speak to the housekeeper, 

She metthat important personage in the 
hall, and immediately addressed her. 

Mrs. Feathers listened with apparent at- 
tention—she bad curtseyed when she saw 
her young lady—but Mabel detected on 
her face a repressed smile such as had 
crossed Mary’s lips the day before. 

“The train isin Bradshaw, Mrs. Feathers,”’ 
repeated Mabel with dignity. 

“Yos, miss; but they make 
sometimes,’’ 

“Then I will walk to the station and 
inquire,” said Mabel, taking a cloak from 
the -hall, and her hat, which hung close 
by. 
Tine housekeeper immediately stepped 
forward and closed the door, 

**What does this inean ?”? asked Mabel. 

“Well, miss, your papa’s orders are inost 
positive tha wesbould take the utmost care 
of you in your weak state; and the station 
is a place you couldn’t in no wise go to— 
it’s too noisy and bustling. You’d best 
walk in the garden, or somewhere where 
it’s quiet.” 

‘Mrs. Feathers,’’ said Mabel, with auth- 
ority in hertone, “I am going home to- 
day ; and of course I shail act for inyself in 
sucha matter. My tather wiil send the 
carriage to meet the train I have named. 
Will you be good enough to belp Mary to 
pack iny boxes at once? I suppose she did 
not venture to act against your orders, as 
she has not done whatI toid her vesterday 
I should require.” 

Mrs, Feathers, apparently submissive,re- 
tired with another curtsey, whilst Mabel, 
with a heavy heart, entered tiie breakfast- 
rooin and drank ber coftee. 

“] shall not want luncheon, Jane,” she 
said, when the other attendant came 
in. 

“Very well, miss,”’ 

Mabel lingered below for another three- 
quarters of av hour, in order to give the 
Servants time to execute her commands ; 
but, when she re-entered her rootn at one 


tnistakes 


| o'clock, notathing had been taken from 


drawers or wardrobe, 

Sve rang ber bell much more sharply 
than usual, and Mrs, Feathers, followed by 
Mary, answered the summons, 

‘*tiow is it that ny ordersare not attendel 
to ?”? asked Mabel firtniy. 

‘Is it about the packing of your things, 
my dear miss?’ questioned the house- 
keeper, glancing at Mary, who stood by 
with a nervous air, 

“Certainly. I cannot imagine your rea- 
son for refusing to perform so simple a 
duty. Of course I mustinform my father 
of it. Tam norvy going to leave, and shall 
walk to thestation, as 1 suppose you Lave 
not sent for a fly ?” 

“No; we forgot it, my dear miss,” re- 
plied Mrs, Feathers, beginniug to bea little 
nervous herself, 

Mabel turned trom the two women and 
went down-stairs, mectiug Jane the other 
maid, in the hall, 

Without noticing her, Mabel went to tue 
hail door and attenpted to open in. To 
her surprise 8h9 fould it locked and the key 
removed, 


A suddeu sharp fear seized her. Why 
was this? 
“Will you open the door, Jane? It is 


fastened,’’ was all she said however. 
“Fastened is it, miss??? said Jane. “I 
“onder what for? Depend upon it there’s 
a reason for it. Mr. Fox, the man who 
co:nes to keep the lawn tidy and do up the 


| garden, said as how he might have to lock 


the door when it wasn’t safe for ns to go 


Il wouldn’t ask to go to-dar if I 


was \ } niss. 
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the irightial and sudden convicton that, if 
she was not allowed to leave the house, it 
could be only by her fatner’s orders, He 
had not scrupied to deesive ber as he had 
lone before. Ol, heavens, had he deceived 
inatter which concerned 













































a fellow-creature’s life? 

The very thought was so terrible to Mabel 
that it rendered her speechless for the 
moment, and the woman Jane slipped 
away to avoid further questioning. 

More than a couple of hours gee and 
still the unhba Py girl gaton the ball-chair 
upon which she sunk on realizing the 
talseness of her father’s conduct towards 
i, did ath Gh heath i 

He did not wisb her thea ntoa r 
ainong them at home ! The sight Weer 
would recall too vividly that awtul night 
when she had interfered to save a human 
being trom destruction, and bad saved her 
father also from the commission of an 
awful deed. 

And Dick bad not written to her lately— 
had not been to eee her. Did this also mean 
something disastrous for her? A feeling of 
horror seized he-, 


‘Whatever happens, I will escape—I will 
escape! To stay here alter this would be 
too cruel a death!" she thought. “But I 
inust mislead them, or all hope is past.” 

This tixed resolution supported her, She 
must seem to acquiesce—she must restrain 
herself, and be quietand gentle, allowing 
it to appear as if she awaited the arrival of 
ber father to take her away. 

Even at thisjuncture ehe did not realize 
the fact that all her attendants in the house 
—all her old friends and acquaintances— 
Miss Gray, her sisters, Dick himself, Ne- 
ville even, believed that she was deranged ; 
but that cruel enlightenment was not far 
distant. 

No sooner had she resolved to disguise 
her feelings than she leit the hall, where 
she had sat so long wrapped in bitter mus- 
ings, re-entered the sitting-room, and rang 
the bell. 

‘‘] shall have letters for the post,” she 
said quietly. 

“Yes, miss,” replied Mary, relieved by 
the quiet manner of her young mis- 
tress, 

“Aud, Mary, I want to know whether it 
is ny fathe’s directions that you have all 
prevented me from going home? For, if 
so, of course I should do what my father 
wishes,” 

“Well, miss, you’re very good, I’m 
sure,’’said Mary. ‘*Your papa did think it 
best that you should not go back just yet-— 
not till you’re stronger. He’ll come and 
fetch you himself, maybe, if you'll just 
write him a bit of a note.”’ 

‘‘] am going to write now, and to my sis- 
ters. Wecan go upand down the garden 
walk, I suppose, Mary, as usual ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, miss! The doctor is most par- 
ticular in saying, every time he comes 
here, that we are to take you out for walks 
and give you as inuch fresh air as pos- 
sible.”’ 

“The doctor? He has not been for a long 
time, Mary.” 

‘*T mean the gentleman you call your 
uncle, miss. Never mind —it’s all the 
saine.”’ 

The unhappy girl felt painfully be- 
wildered. 

Uncle John had been pretending to the 
servants that he wasthedoctor! But why? 
It could be only because he desired the at- 
tendants to suppose that she saw a medical 
man ; for it would be strange indeed for a 
person supposed by thein to be a good deal 
out of health—so complete an invalid as to 
need absolute retirement—not to be pre- 
scribed tor by a doctor. 

But of course a doctor would éasily dis- 
cover that she was seffering more from 
inental anguish than from bodily weak ness 
—bence the singular deception uncle John 
had practiced. 

nus the still unsuspecting girl ex- 
plained to herself her uncle’s part in the 
inatter. 

The remainder of the day seemed unusu- 
ally long. She felt worn out with her 
einotions when at last the clock struck 
eleven. 

“You co look completely wearied out, 
iniss,’? remarked Mary, a8 she brushed ner 
inistress’s long hair. 

“( am very tired, Mary,” 
Mabel. 

“Tien you’ll sleep sound, I hope, miss,”’ 
said Mary. 

“Thank you; I think so,’’ was her gentle 
reply. ' 

Ha't an bour afterwards the maid, who 
slept at the end of the room under the pre- 
text of being at hand in case she should be 
wanted, re-entered and softly approached 
the bed. Mabel however did pot unciose 
her eyes, 

“She’s fast asleep, poor young lady!” re- 
marked the girl, in a whisper; and then 
Mabel becaine conscious that there was 
another person in the room—Mrs. Fea- 
thers, 

Mabel lay perfectly still, as if in pro- 
found repose. 

“Is she asleep ? That’s well!” whis- 
pered the housekeeper. * Really to-day was 
almost beyond what [ could do—she seems 
in some ways so like as if she had her real 
mind.” 

“That’s just it,’ murmured the other wo- 
nan; “and she isin ber right mind about 
a good many things, only them delusions 
is strong upon her concerning particalar 
things and particular people. Fancy ber 
always mistaking the doctor for her own 
uncle! And tothis day they declare that 
86 believes she saw her papa, wearing a 


answered 


r ned hat, walking avout tune 
wit = he eage ff the water W DOT 
iat very -time poor Mr. Charlior was 


way in Gerinany, as 
enough which came by post the next morn 
ing as ever was, There’sa fancy for you! 
Jv’s like what oneo’ these lunatic folks 


letters prove well 


it 


it. Ido pity Mr. Charlford, ber papa, for 
he’s that fond of her ’tis enough to make 
your lLeart bleed to hear nim speak about 
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her, poor dear gentleman !”" 

“And I feels Just Ifke you, Mary,” re- 
sponded Mrs, Feathera, “With all his 
riches, to have this affliction come upon 
him! They say be has sbut up his country 
place and taken his remy! away abroad to 
cheer their spirits ; but, bless you, he can’t 
settic to stay with them himself! He just 
left them there in the care of their gover- 
ness, and come straight back to England, 
just to be near this one who's off her head, 
as one ina 7 4" 

“I wonder if "twas for that young lord 
that tarned her brain 7" observed Mary. 
“She was bright and clever enough before 
she was engaged to him, I’ve heard. But 
no sooner did sbe meet him, and get at- 
tached to him, and the wedding-day fixed, 
than these fancies took bold of her. 

“Tis what all of them does—fancy some 
dreadtul wy a She’s got a fixed notion 
that it would be sinful for her to marry the 
young lord, and so parted from him,though 
it broke her heart." No wonder Mr. Charl- 
ford feels it as he does, poor gentleman! I 
do like bim, with that sad pleasant smile of 
bis and his libral ways!’ 

“Ab, to be sure!’ chimed in Mary. 
"Twas but the other day, last Thursday as 
ever was, hesent me a golden guinea, least- 
waysa sovereign and a shilling, which 
coines to the same thing, and a message he 
sent too, ‘Be kind to iny darling afflicted 
daughter,’ he says; ‘and nay Heaven re- 
ward you!’ The doctor brought me the 
money—biin as she calls ‘uncle John.’” 

“Well, you were fortunate,” said Mra, 
Feathers, too acute to disclose the fact that 
ahe herself had received tive pounds, 

It was with Mabel’s own money that Mr. 
Charitord bribed her keepers and won 
golden opinions for himself, 

Not for a moment were lis motives ques- 
tioned by anv one. 

Was not Mabel his own child, a fair and 
treasured daughter, even though de- 
inented ? 


TLe women whispering near the unhappy 
girl’s bed guessed nothing of the wild tu- 
mult that théir words had raised, for Mabel 
never stirred despite the agony of fear and 
indignation which tortured her. 

Accounted mad! This wasthe explana- 
tion of the women’s behavior yesterday. 
Now her father could work his will as he 
would, 

His will! Oh, what would happen if that 
inan again crossed his path ? 

Mrs. Feathers aud Mary continued their 
chat. 

*’Tis to be hoped they'll be able to turn 
her from whatthey're so afraid of,’’ said 
Mrs. Feathers, sitting down, and placing 
her feet on the fender. 

“W hat’s that ?’’ asked Mary, with interest 
in her tones. 

“Don’t you know? Why, she never 
would have been brought here but for the 
fear they had of the poor young lady taking 
her own life,” 

These last words barely reached Mabel’s 
ears, 

“If the frenzy, asone may call it, takes 
that shape, the sufferers have to be watched 
at every turn nightand day. But this one 
has never been violent. Al] the same, it 
may break out any mornent, the doctor 
says. We’re not to be surprised at anything. 
‘Be on your guard,’ savs he—‘be prepared ; 
but don’t be startled.’ ”’ 

“Dear heart!” @xclaimed Mary. ‘So 
that’s why I’m to sleepin ber rvoin on the 
pretence of being ready to wait on her in 
itlness, and that’s why you're to be within 
easy call! I see gow.” 

“TI wonder you didn’t see long before,” 
said Mrs, Feathers, with a sinile. 

‘‘How could I be expected to know all 
that ?” asked Mary, aggrieved. You have 
been in the asyluins, while I have only 
been with a sick lady.” 

“That’s true; but I’m quick,’’ replied 
Mrs. Feathers, ‘‘and I soon found out that 
you had in you the making of a good atten- 
dant toa lady of weak mind. The wages 
is capital ; 30, you being the daughter of a 
o!d triend and out 0’ place, I didn’t see no 
better for you than totry this. Bless you, 
this is a prime case for you to begin with, 
quiet as a lamb, only wants watching, For 
all the doctors may say, I don’t incline to 
tnink that this one will break out sudden- 
ly. Sie took that very well yesterday,when 
we bad to lock the doors to prevent her go- 
ing out to get home.”’ 

“She remembers it, for all that. She’s 
written to Mr. Charliord, I post al! her let- 
tera to hin, as the doctor instructed me,but 
ot course letters sent to other folks is difler- 
ent.”’ 

“Yea, to be sure,’’ answered Mrs. Fea- 
thers mustugly. 

Her thoughts had gone into another 
channel, and presently she uttered them 
aloud. 

“Well, { mustn’t sit talking here all 
night, though ’tis so comfortable with a fire 
and aarm-cbair, and your good company. 
W hat I came to arrange was our little boli- 
day, it’s to be Tuesday, if all’s well, One 
doesn’t get a wedding in the family every 
day; aud there’s to be a dance and supper. 
l’ve a new dress too all ready ; it would be 
a shame not to go.” 

“And Bill Darvy is to be there,” 
pered Mary longingly. 

“Oh, you must go, anyhow, and wear 
flowers in your hair, an i dance with the 


w his— 


bestoft then. You’re young, and it would 
eacrying shame to keep you away fr 
aw eet lificulty is for 
get awa se a ning s 
sappen (of course ane Al ‘AKO yOu 
for one night; we’ll tell Miss Char! 


I ace I i > 
ford that you’re ill, or that your mother is ; 
and I’illget Mrs. Jones, who is a sbarp trast 


place. Only, if Mr. Charlford should hap- 


pen to come along, or if the young lady 
should suddenly betaken worse, it would 
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think and do, so we mustn’t be surprised af_| worthy wornan, tocome and stay in my 
| never suffer as I do. 








be awkward. Howsoever, we'll hope for 
the best ; and we needn’t start until! night- 
fall. She'll never know we're not here as 
usual,” 

“No, aot if we don’t talk loud enough to 
wake ber now. My goodness, if she should 
be awake !”’ 

Mra, Feathers rose, bent cautiously over 
the bed, and took hold of Mabel'’s slender 
fingers ; but ber band lay listlessly on the 
woman's broad palm, and ber gentle 
breathing was soft and lar, 

“it’sa.l right,” she d, resuming her 
seat, after which the conversation was re- 
suined in lower tones, which did ‘not pre- 
vent the apparently sleeping girl from dis- 
tinguishing a word bere and there,and from 
being fully aware that they were alluding 
to the coming wedding in Mrs. Feather’s 


“a. 

“I'in sure Jane is trustworthy to the 
backbone; you needn’t be too anxious, 
dear Mrs, Feathers,” said Mary presently. 

“I shouldn’t be if she wasn’t such asound 
sleeper. But it’s only for one night,” was 
the reply. 

“I'll tell her to be sure to put the key un- 
der ber pillow, as I do,” observed leary 7 
quietly. 

“Yes, she inust be sure to do that. And 
we tinust be prepared to-morrow tor bein 
worried ali day about this gving alone, 
shall say that we're walting to hear from 
ber papa,”’ said Mrs, Feathers. 

“Of course. Ketter say that he has writ- 
ten to you,” answered the other, ‘to tell 
you he will be here next week, and that 
then be wil! arrange about her going home, 
Isn’t it strange how like insane foike are 
at to Lhose that are as sane as you or 
ine ?’’ 

“Nota bit,” replied the woman expe- 
rienced in the management of lunatic pa- 
tients, “for, vou see,in the beginning of 
their malady they are only mad upon some 
points. This one imay recover, siie’s #0 
young, but her quiet fixed look and her 
sadness and dejection are dead against it in 
my opinion, "Tis an ill wind, though, that 
blown no good toany folks. I[’d cure the 
poor young lady if I could ; but meantime 
her attack bas given us both a easy place 
and good wages.”’ 

“That it bas!’’ assented Mary. 

“Well, good night,” said Stee: Feathers, 
rising. 

“Good night,’’ replied the younger wo- 
man, less cautiously now that they were 
not conversing on dangerous topics; and, 
accompanying her frieud to the door of the 
apartment, she closed and locked it, care- 
fully carrving the key to herown bed, and 
thrusting it under her pillow. 

“Though "twouldn’t be no manner of use 
if she did aim at running off in the night,” 
mused Mary, assbe performed this duty, 
‘for she’d find all ihe doors locked, And 
she hasn’t a farthing of money to run off 
by train, sothey wouldn’t let her have a 
ticket ; and she isn’t strong enough to walk 
far, 80 that we could soon overtake her, if 
ss be any day she gave us the slip. Then 
she’s so very pretty, with the air of a 
princess, that she couldn’t pass along with- 
out being noticed. No, 1’ not a pin afraid 
of an escape!" and Mary, having settled 
matters thus satisfactorily to ber own inina, 
proceeded to prepare to go to rest, her head 
very full of the approaching dance and sup- 
per, and of Bill Darby and several other 
adinirers, 

Presently, in ber absorption, she let fall 
a bair-brush, and Mabel made the unex- 
pected noise an excuse to feigr sudden 
awakening. 

“What was that? Was it sometiing fall- 
ing, or was ] dreaining ? Ob, you are there, 
Mary! Isit near morning?” and Mabel 
sat up in bed, speaking in a tone of be- 
wilderment. 

‘No doubt you've been dreaming, miss,’ 
answered Mary; “‘butI did let a brurh 


drop, ‘Tis bed-time--not near morning 
yet, iniss, What were your dreatins about 
miss ?’’ 


“Why should I tell you, Marv? You 
wouldn’t care,”’ said Mabel, preserving the 
same tone, and now resolved not to seek to 
disturb the opinions these wormnen lad 
formed as to her mental state. 

They were by no tneans bad-hearted ; 
they pitied her, but they would take care to 
obey their emmployer; and they honestly 
believed their charge to be insane. 

“Don't you speak like that, iniss,’’ an- 
swered Mary. “I’d do anything 1 could 
for you; and I should like to hear what 
you've been dreaming about, if you'd like 
to tell me.”’ 

“It was about him I have lost, Mary. 
Did you ever see hiin ?” said Mabel, sup- 
porting the inaid’s mistake, 

“Never, miss; but tell me about that 
handsome young lord, if you'd like to talk 
of him. He'll never forget you, iniss, and 
no wonder!” 

“Yas, he will, in tine, in ten years; but 
I shall never forget hi,” responded Ma- 
bel. 

It was imperative that her attendant 
should not suspect her to have been other- 
wise than dreaming or in slumber during 
Ler late conference with Mra, Feathers, 

“Do tel] me your dream, tniss,’’ said Mary 
persuasively. 

“Tt wasall confused. A good many things 
are confused now, Mary, which used to be 
easy and clear. Butl saw him quite dis- 
tinetly, and I saw my father, and the lake 


y uncle's grounds, Dreams are etraty 
ue ' 
ys la 
= ev are nisa 
Aza a ita young ! 
260 D1 a8 piain as i j Blo ta 


t : 
Din, 
“Why, that’s just my case with regard t 
Lord Wynmore, Mary. 1 hope you will 


Some people marry 


| andare happy when there ia nothing dread 


i 


ful to preventthein. Ke sure to tell me 





when you are going to be married,as I want 
to give you a wedding present.” 

“Thank you, misa Soheed you are very 
kind. I shall have to wait til my young 
man has saved a little money.’’ 

“Money is nothing,” said Mabel, with 
conviction, 

“Ob, yes, miss, begging your pardon ! 
Bill and me would get married to-morrow 
if we'd saved afew pounds. But I ought 
notto keep youawke. Try tosieep again, 
and maybe this time you'll have pleasant 
dreains,” 

“D'lltry. (Good night, Mary.” 

“Good night, urisa, Perbape you'll hear 
from your papa to-morrow.’ 

“Oh, yea, he is sure to 
come 7" 

Then, sinking back upon her yillow, she 
slowly closed her eyes and turned away her 
head. 

Ah, she comprehended everything now 
which had puzzled her! Even Neville 
and Dick believed in her reputed in- 
sanity. ” 

She was lost t them beeanse they had 
been induced to believe that no love, even 
such love as theirs, could reach her. hb, 
terrible moment ! 

If her present awful captivity was ever to 
be changed, itimust be by assuming the 
state of inind with whieh all about her 
credited her; but, if she could only see 
Dick, she could open his eyes, 

As for Neville, had she not renounced 
hii forever ? 

“She's a deal worse this morning, there's 
a change since yesterday," was the thought 
which shot throug Mary's inind as she 
went the next day to assist Mabel in dress 
ing. 

There was indeed a change in the un- 
happy girl; the sad tixed look in her lovely 
eyes had deepened, and there was about 
her an air of utter despair. 

As the day wore on, this increased sad- 
ness becaine # noticeable that Mary iimn- 
parted to Mrs. Feathers her belief that 
something was going to happen. 

And #o indeed there was; but it was ol a 
nature very diflerent from that which the 
girl imagined. 

All the sunny morning Mabel sat beside 
her upper window, entirely unoccupied 
save by her own sad reflections, 

Her hands lay listiess in ber lap; she 
neither spoke nor moved. Kut towards 
mid-day she suddenly uttered so sharp 
and heart-broken a cry that Mary, who 
was sewing in the ante-room ran in 
alarimed, 


write or to 


(TO BE CONTINUED. J 
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Horr For Late Riseus.—The belief in 
the salutary effects of early retiring and 
earty rising survives up to the present 
time. It doubtless had its origin in those 
primitive days when the work of the world 
was inainly pe:tormed in the open air, and 
daylight was consequently precious to all 
classes alike, 

in our more complex civilization, when 
not one hour in the twenty-four finds inan 
wholly at rest from its labor, the belief tn 
the oft quoted adage beginning “Early to 
bed,"’ ete., bas no doubt considerably di- 
ininished. But even now those who “rine 
with the jark and lie down with the lamb’ 
very frequentiv plume themselves on their 
superiority to the opposite class who care 
not for attending the morning levees of the 
sun. 

The latter will be deligited to bear that 
they have found achainpion in a German 
dcctor who has beer collecting information 
as to the effects of early rising. He las dis- 
covered 80 we are told, thatthe wajority of 
long livers indulge in late hours, Eight 
out of ten persons who bave lived beyond 
the ripe age of eighty never sought sluin- 
ber tillthe small bours of the morning 
were well advaneed, aud did not rise again 
until the sun was high in the heavens. 

The Gerinan savant goes further, tor be 
considers that getting up early tenda to ex- 
baust pliysical power and to sborten life, 
while the so-called invigorating early hours 
are apt to produce las#itude, and are posi- 
tively dangerous to some constitutions. 
Good news is this for those whose vocations 
compel thew to burn the midnight vil. But 
Jet notthe slugyard delude biuwelf, “Marly 
to bed and late to rise’’ is a motto never yet 
was found susceptibie of rational defence, 
We nay be quiet certain that no imap can 
count on either being “healthy and wise" 
who devotes overmuch tine to the unsub- 
stantial pleasures of dreatrniaud. 


~- —~<> -— . --- 


Srranor.—A lawyer named Strange lay 
dying upon bis bed. He had been @ tian 
of good parts and enjoyed the esteem of all 
who knew hiin. The end was fast approach- 
ing when the pallid lawyer rolled upon bis 
side and called to his most estiinable wife, 

oWhatis it, dear?’ the good woman 
asked, as she placed his cold, outstretched 
hand in her own, 

“When I shall lav: buried,”’ the 
lawyer murmured, his pale blige eyes fill- 


been 


ing with tears: ‘when I shal! bave been 
buried, Mollie, rear no monument above 
miy grave. Let mv tombstone be anal! and 
of pure mart le. Upon this sitnple slab let 
notiny namne appear. Let the stone bear 
this simple nscription: * Here lies an h 

Ww 

sw DAsas ? 
siinple stone ind rea | 
‘Here lies an honest lawyer.’ If 1 hap- 
pen to be in the neighborh ', M ie, you 
will hear each one exclaiu 4 rns to 


4 away, ‘Wel t at's “SSira! 
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(i) where ie wee Mary’ Jock’s brocht ber a linet. 
lley Mary! biMary! Where can the lass be’ 

The aettico’s to boll, an’ ye're wanted this minute, 
Yer feyther’s come hame, ye mun haste wi’ the tea 


Clwen birdie’ Cry Minnle! the lassic’s vo heerha’, 
‘The kettle tonight It man Just tak’ Ite chance’ 
For af @\* lieht heels thro’ the bracken she's epeedin’ 
And wha pray can urek’ for .wa places al ance” 


cage a witd bird, of a lissom young Fairy 
an’ gude man” 
on Mary, 


Wad ve 

losing by the hearts to gucte wile 

There’saa bir tin the bash saltiy @histiin 

“une, sune he'll be covia’, a! wed in the bar 

Yemay ca’ her in vain, tho’ (he Bettle bole over, 

And Jock in the sulkes lets the litte By rec 

When the whin blossom burns and the bee's | the 

clover, 

*s mair fun in kissin’ than brewin 
——_- - —_ 


HEART-BREAK. 


There vie tea 


BY ETHE!S. DEK FONBLANQUE, 





CHAPTER I. 


HAD known Mark Chisholm for many 
years belore Le inarried; but, by a Sinwu- 
lar fatality, I was absent from England 
at the titne that he made his wite’s acquaint. 


anoe, and did notsee him until two years 
after their wiarriage. 
Therefore | knew nothing of the cir 


cumatances, except wit I learnt two years 
later. 

Mark was a4 bands one follow, provertbial- 
lv lucky, popular amongst inen, and liter- 
aliv adored by women. 

Some people saw no more in hit than a 
well-dressed, woill-inanonered young tan 
of fortune,for Mark came into a ready-made 
fortune, and periaps knew bow te apend It 
better than trast tien 

His father bad been nu great coalowner, 
and bed aupsssed with some cleverness and 
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Their grasp was fuller of meaning than a 
spoken greeting. We went down to din- 
ner, ond 'ta the clear light I bad a chance of 
seeing better what sort of a woman his wife 


I caught inyselt wondering if every one 


| looked, 


would call ber beautiful, and I came to 
the conclusion that only a few would do 
20. 

In figure she was slight and graceful, and 
about middie height. Her hair, of a u- 
ilar russet-brown, waved richly round her 
head, and ber bead was sinall and well car- 


| ried. 


| 








| 


much perseverance a fortune, which he 
enjoyed to the tull hinmell, snd) whieh 
bis son Was equally well qualified to 
spend. 


I always kuew that a greatdeal of Mark's 
succeRS Was due to the yay good-hearted 
way in which be loterested hitnself in all 
hii friends, 

But with wouen he was decidedly despo- 
tie, The women he eared for inust be ex- 
clusively his own —at least forthe thine be 
lowed her. 

Hie would endure no rivalry, and in 
Inpany cases he quietly abandoned his place, 
became he did not look upon the object as 
worth a hybt. 

On the other hand there was no one who 
threw sucha will into @ conquest as Mark 
did when te was in earnest. And wo. 
nen, as arule, seomed vastly flattered to 
be, for the tine even, the centre of lis tue 
lerest. 

Underlying all this I always discerned in 
Mark « certain austerity of conduct in hon- 
orable inattersa, which ineclimed ine to be- 
lieve there were deeper landinarks in his 
Character than what were comunponly dis. 
closed tothe world, 

Arrived in Loudon, I iunnediately tried 
to matisfy inv curiosity by asking questions 
about Mark's wile, 

] gathered that he had 
that ber fatnily history was anu unsolved 
inystery, bul she was proud enough in 
inanner and bearing to be of the tnost no- 
ble birth. 

Some seid she was young and nice-look- 
ty, Which terins are not verv comprehen- 
sive; and one tnan said itappeared to him 
there was something wouderful about Mra, 
Mark Chisholin, 

The night after Ll arrived 1 was bidden to 
dine with them, #9 IT had a chance of judg- 
ing for myselt, 

They had taken a house in Chester Square 
and the momentthe door ol thestreet ciosed 
behind mre T felt a sense of repose and 
quiet, which was not dulness, but a tran- 
quility fraught with a pleasant under-cur- 
rentof refinement 

The ball and staircase were very softly 
carpeted and 1 noticed, without having tine 
to examine, old brasees dimly shining 
through the half-gloom. 

The drawing-room was to ny uncultured 
mind atmarvel,and yet a twarvel which 
oountorted and delighted the senses, rather 
than disturbing thea with curiosity or sur- 
prise. 

It seeined to me a room which was a 
faithful index to, and reflection of, a bteau- 
tiful woinan's beautiful life, 

Mark came forward eagerly to 


met her abroad, 


ineet 


. ine, 


‘My dear old Dan,” be said, “it is «a real 


pleasure to $9e you, and in a moment my 
wife will be bere.”’ 
As bespoke the door behind ine was 


opened, and there came the rustling sound 


of a woiwau's silken draperies ; a pause, 
and then «a voice curiously penetrating and 
coutained, that called out, *“sood titgehat, 
baby,’’ as though t temptation to longer 
were slroty,« tle t ale rward 
m”Y rm 
a 4 
s = 
m 
ever, 
It always seemed to tm sler-lLilnes that 
Mra. Chisholin’s hands were stronger than 
a woman's hands ygeueraliy are, with a 


strength of sincerity aud good faiih, as ifin 
their inere pressure you Wok iru 
noknown quantity tt 
g* Lies 1 i r { 


nh loem an 


Viror and the 








Her brows wore low and rather broad, 
thoughtful brows, under which gleamed 
eyes which In theumel ves nade up the sum 
of a woman's beauty. 

They were tawny-hued, like a cat’s, and 
they changed color like a cat's eyes, but 
their chief peculiarity was the ever-recur- 
rent dilation of the pupils. 

There were moments when they appeared 
only sombre and veiled; at others, under 
the influence of enthusiasin or excitement, 
they dilated and expanded into an almost 
appalling beauty. 

itor nose was not of much consequence 
in the expressive construction of her face, 
butin itself it was unobtrusive, Her inouth 
jooked rather large, full-lipped, and curv- 
ing, it wasthe mouth, ] should say, of a 
woman who could be very tender and very 
loving. 

Her tace was sinall, her skin delicate, of 
fine texture and such tine coloring that al- 
inost one might have thought she painted, 
All this is a inere bald outline of how she 


looked, without the keynote which gave 
value to the whole, 
Her face was absorbed and charged with 


a radiancy of love, a love tiat gave it a!) its 
strength and beauty. 

When she regarded her busband the love 
ia her look seemed to leap to bin, and at- 
sorb itself io bin, in a very solemn and 
very tender way, asa face may be lifted, 
traustigured with religious emotion to an 
all-inerciful and almighty deity. 

I thought once how Mrs, Chisbolin would 
took were the love and the radiant expres- 
sion of that love to die out of her face, and 
l remember I felt that the effect would be 
horrible. 

We talked all dinner-time of ordinary 
subjects, until | made some remark about 
the charch in Chester Square, and asked, 
for something to say, if they went to it 
Mark laughed. 

“No, we don’t patronise it. I never was 
much of a cburch-goer, I am afraid ; but 
if I nad married a religious woman I think 
I should have gone to churcb with her. 
Sut Valentia is not religious,” 

Mrs, Chisholm flushed slightly and hesi- 
tated. 

“Youshould not say that, Mark; I don’t 
know what you mean. The term is 80 wide 
and varied. i vever had a religious bring- 
ing-up, certainly ; and I never was taught 
any orthodox principles ; but 1 think tor 
allthat Phawe a kind of religion of ny 
own.” 

“Yes,” sat Mark thoughtfully, ‘but that 
is not what Limean. Tthink I should ad- 
mire orthodox religion and goodness more 
in youthban Ido your instinctive convic- 
tions, Lam one of those men who, not be- 
ing very austere in iny own religious be- 


liefs, would like my wife to be orthodox 
enough for as both.’’ 
“IT don’tagree with you,”’ I remarked, 


taking up the argument. “I am aii in fav- 
or of a woman's religious opivions being 
selt-prompted, within the limitof her own 
personal view. I don’t believe in the taith 
that removes mountains; I preter the belief 
based op convictions,” 

“Ah, then, you can understand Valentia, 
Now Valentia never was taught anything. 
Her ideas of right and wrong cawe froman 
intuition which she follows blindly. She 
bas practically no principle, and yet her 
wworal basis is extraordinarily diserimina- 
ting and faultiess ; she has no conscience, 
and yet she is deeply sensitive of the son- 
sciousness ol neal and evil. She thinks a 
religious or oral question out with her 
intelligence, she does not accept it unques- 
tioningly with her faith ; you can move her 
by her reason and by her heart, but never 
by accepted creeds. Sometimes [ think if 
ever her sense of justice were overturned, 
and if she becaine a bad woinan, she would 
be an exceptionally bad wouan, as she 
would have no conscience, principles, or 
religion to bold her up.” 

Mra, Chisholin siniled so!tly. 

“My religion is love,”” she said simply, 
and ter eyes shone on her busband with a 
depth of incomparable devotion. “I believe 
in love; love teaches us more Christianity 
than all the religion in the world.’”’ 

Mark looked back at her with an 
son haif.proud, balf-fearful, 

“That is all very well,” he said quietly, 
“but itis not every one whocan love as vou 
do.” ; 

Shortly 
the room, 


€X pres- 


afterwards Mrs, 
and 


left 
our 


Chisholm 
Mark and I lit up 





cigars, 
“Well,” he said, “what do you think of 
Valentia ?’’ 


“Think of her,”’ I answered, “I think 
she’s charting!’ 
“Yeas, of urke but besides that 
| * ? 
| what 
| v ‘ s 5 
~ b a sid 
i , vv it N 
uave ueGVer AT Wha wWw iA kK I . 


is as good, and as sweet, and as clarital le, 


as she is beautiful! Why just think what 
| ae did the other day. Do you remember 

Leah ?—Leah Verriker?”’ 
I looked upthoroughily s irprised. “What 


» 9, 


i « - 





|; tion of those merciless black eyes, 


“Only this: that not lon Verriker 
died, leaving Leah badly on. We met ber 
one day, by accident, and she asked me to 
mtroduce her to Valentis.”’ 

“Well?” . 

“Well,when we got home, V alontia asked 
me about ber, and I told her all! All,down 
to her late troubles, ber busband’s death, 

er poverty !” 

. “And wivat did she say 7” 

“She said she was very sorry for her, sor- 
riest of all for her as a wownan who bad once 
possessed my love and had lost it: You 
see What odd creatures these women are ! 
And finally she went of her own acoord,and 
asked Leal to come and stay here for as 
long as she liked, whilst she settled her fu- 
ture plans, Now what other woinan would 
have done this?” 

I did not answer. Somebow I felt a sense 
of ultimate disaster ; and it seemed to ime 
that however merciful Valentia’s impulse 
had been, Mark should never have allowed 
her to carry it into effect. 

There was a lurking danger, to iny mind, 
in the reappearance in a man’s life of 4 
woman he bad once very passionately 
loved, . 

I suppose I looked perplexed. 

“You bave something on your mind,” 
Mark said, **What is it?’’ 

“Do you think it is quite safe ?’”’ I asked 
doubttully. 

‘‘For me, do you mean ?”’ 

‘“*Yeun,’’ 

“Sheisno more to me now than the 
inerest stranger, ’’be replied heartily. ‘*‘How 
could she be, when I love ny wile better 
than anything in the world ?’ 

Hiis tones more than his words reassured 
ine. They were such confident, truthful 
tones, ringing clear from his heart. 





Leab Verriker! How welll remembered | 


her! When I left England, 1 lett Mark 
madly in love with ber, 

She was his soul, his faith, his love, his 
everything. She was of Jewish origin, 
sinall, delicate, and wayward. 

She had large black restless eyes, a skin 
of deathly pallor, a sensitive aquiline nose, 
and lips of so deep a scarlet, they struck 
against one’s notice like a revealed sin. I 
defy a good woman to bave had such a 


mouth. 
She had long white hands, restless and 
writhing. When they lay along her knees 


she was forever clasping and unclasping 
them, like a person with a distraught 
mind. 

She carried the restlessnesa of her nature 
into every movement and every act and 
every speech. 

She was a woman I could not endure tor 
purely physical reasons: and yet she held 
absolute sway over Mark for more than 
three years. I don’t know how the final 
wrench came. I think it must have been 
when be met Valentia. 


CHAPTER Ti. 


URING the following few weeks I be- 
|) came a constant visitor at Mark’s 
house. Attirst I was led there by a 
curiosity, not to say an anxiety, to see how 
it would answer to Lave Leah Verriker as 
an inmate of that pleasant home ; and after- 
wards, when more reassured, I went there 
for the mere pleasure of studying the char- 
acter of Mark’s dear wife. 

It seemed to ine that each day some new 
beauty stood revealed in Valentia-—beau- 
ties of mind, of goodness, of character. She 
Was a@ woinan to whoin contidence went out 
like metal to loadstone ; not only because 
she was so quick with charity, but because 
she had Kept fresh and uncontaminated the 
giileless candor and ingenuousness of a 
child, 

1 often sat, when speech bad given place 
to that pleasant silence which speaks of a 
real understanding between people, and 
watched the two women,who, in their turn, 
had commanded Mark’s life, 

There was between them an evidently 
sincere friendship, but a triencship without 
any overtiow of demonstration. 

Leah was much occupied with her ar. 
rangements about her children, and her 
future plans, and all the paintul tedium of 
lawyers, and their opinions of tue will and 
possessions of her late husband, 

And Valentia was occupied in ber home, 
in all the dear details of the comtort of ber 
husband and her child; busy, too, in the 
exercise of her wonderful and absorbing 
love for them both. 

It was the first time that I realizee that 
love could be busy, keen, and alert to tore- 
ont aud supply every desire of the loved 
object. ‘ 

{ noticed sometimes that Leah would sit 
and watch Valentia steadily with some in- 
ward calculation ; and that under the in- 





fluence of Leah’s regard Valentia’s eyes 
flinched, 

It was as though all the composure ot 
Valentia’s calin gaze had gone out to Leah, 
and thatall Leab’s restlessneas had been 
transunitted in exchange to Valentia. 

I wondered sometimes to see Mark's wife 
nove uneasily away fromm the conten pla- 


But 
Ma kK 8 manner to his old love was ali and 


more than all I could have desired of 
bim. 
lie was at once kind and almost affection- 
i {Ulring alter her affairs alimost as a 
‘ night he played accoinpaniments 
~ SA i” ae Lp | eT Vr 
is vy 11en 4 
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ASA, Le] serTuess, 
Sometiines | thought it was a dangerous 


S4tne to display all his devotion to lis wite 
Delore Lis old love, but inv inind was set at 
rest by thé apparent barmony in Mark’s | 
household, when suddenly a moment caine | 


[ terrible aw akening. 
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I had occupied for some years rooms in 
St. James’s Street, where I was especially 
comfortabie and well looked after. I was 
sitting one day at my writing-table in the 
drawing-room, when the door was thrown 
hurriedly open, and Valentia appeared car. 
rying ber child in ber arms. 

As ber eyes met nine I became immadi- 
ately conscious of grave disaster, 80 much 
so that I rose, and throwing out ny bauidis, 
I said ; 

“My poor child !”’ 

“Yes,” she said quite naturally, closing 
the door abruptly, and turning towariis 
me; “yourchild. [ want you to think ot 
une as your child, and help ine, if you can, 
for I seem to oe going tnad.”’ 

The child lay in her arms awake, its wide 
watchiul eyes wandering aimlessly round 
the room, and noticing its strangeness it set 
up asad wailing. 

Patiently Velentia got up. and walked up 
and down the room, crooning some lulialy 
rong, until at last she succeeied in sending 
itto sleep. I waited meanwhile for her to 
speak. Seeing that she had sunk into a 
lethargy, I said ‘*Where is Mark ?”” 

She started. 

“He bas turned me away ; be won't be. 
lieve ine; and he has sent ue away forever 
—the child and me.”’ 

She spoke wildly, like one who having 
bad a phrase dinned into ber ears repeats it 
mechauically. 

‘‘But what is the inatter ?’’ 
patiently. 

“HowamlIto tell you, when I don't 
know inyself ?’”’ she rejoined excitedly. “I 
can’t nake it out. It is all monstrous; 
and horrible!’ 

I saw I should get nothing from her 
whilst unaer the unflueace of such strong 
excitement, so I tried to reassure her. 

‘(Look at me,my dear; I am here to help 
you, to believe you, toadvise you. 1 am 
earnestly attached to you Mark,and I mean 
to doall J can to comfort you; but first of 
all you must calm yourself, collect your 
memory, and expiain to me categorically 
all that has bappened.”’ 

AsI spoke ner wonderful eyes, which 
had been diiated and frenzied, seemed to 
turo inwards and to becoine more com- 
posed. 

lonly knew from the clasping of her 
hands how strong must be ber mental ex- 
citement. 

And seeing her so overtnastered by the 
veheinence of her disquiet forimed such a 
contrast to ber usual beautiful composure 
that it made a most painful impression on 
ine. 

She tried to speak several times, but 
failed ; and then she held ber head between 
her bands, as if by sheer strength she would 
suininon back her euergies. 

“You are right,’’ she said at last, ‘I must 
try and reiember, and, above all, I must 
not allow inyself togo mad, I have work 
to do.”’ 

I went to a cupboard, and poured out a 
glass of wine, which 1 brought to ber, and 
made herdrink. Then I sat down beside 
her, anc, taking ber hand iu mine to es- 
tablish between us a channel of sympathy, 
I told her to begin. 


It was hard for her at first to express her- 
self, and tofit fact and fact together; but 
ultimately her story resolved itself thus: 
It appeared that Mark caine in her morn- 
> ee to ask for some sealing-wax for 

seab. 

She was sending off soine document to 
her lawyer, aud wanted to seal it first, and 
there was no sealing-wax to be found. 
Valentia was sitting at her embroidery 
fraine, working,and she answered that per- 
haps there might be some in her desk. 

Mark crossed over to ber writing-table, 
and lifted the top. lt was one of those 
litt!ie desk writing-tables called  escri- 
toires, 

She was looking towards him, and sug- 
gested bis searching in one of the drawers. 
He turned out one or two papers, and then 
found sone sticks of sealing-wax, and was 
replacing the letters, when something 
caught his eve in the one uppermost, 

He took it up, and began reading. 

Valentia paid no attention, feeling, she 
explained to ine,that nothing she possessed 
could come to baru in ber husband’s 
hands, 


Noticing he remained silent she looked 
up, and met his gaze, which was turned full 
on her with a very terrible regard. Instine- 
tively sbe rose to her feet, and asked him 
what was the matter. 

He waved her off,and still fixing bis eyes 
upon ber, be said: 

“Oh, if you were a man, I think I could 

kill you now,” 
_ Valentia, in her horror, presse! her 
bands to her ears, and cried out to him to 
explain what bad happened to him, but to 
spare hersuch words of madness, 

And then, terrified at Lis look,she ran to- 
wards him, and flinging ber arms around 
bin implored him, calling bim by every 
endearing Dame, not to frighten her so 
dreadfully. 

For an instant be remained passive, and 
then flung her oft so violentiv that she 
nearly fell. Hethen held the paper to- 
wards her, and told ber to look at it. She 
looked, and saw a sheet of her owr special 


I asked im- 


note-paper written closely over in what 
:OUKRG6U I1Ke6 her own bardw riting. 

K V whatthis is 7’ be sa f 

aw ere ‘ t she ne 
W DAL "4 t UAL SUS Waa 3 nervy 
Sue Could not see, and begged hii to te 


uer What be tneant. 
She had sung down on a sofa; he drew a 
Chair near, and, sitting where he could 


; Watch ber faoe, he read the letter. 


lt was addressed thus: “My own Ar- 
thur,” and was written evidently toa mau 
who had once heen very dear to her. It 






































spoke of their past love, of their past inti- 
macy, the guilt of which was beyond ques- 
tion; it alluded to the child which was his, 
and which she had palined off on her hus- 
band. 

It entered into details of her present life, 
which was peaceful and content, as she had 
grown to love her husband, not perhaps as 
much as her former lover, but enough to 
assure ber happiness, 

And finally she implored bim not to come 
near ber, as to do s0 would break up her 
peace forever. 

She exhorted him, by all the memories 
of the past, to spare her such unhappiness, 
and to be strong for her sake—to leave her 
unmolested. 

Such was the gist of this terrible let- 
ter. 

And here she paused. 

She looked ine full in the eyes, 

“I never wrote that letter,’’ she said dis- 
tinctly. 

“Bat you say it was in your handwrit- 
ing,” I said, tairly puzzled. 

“Yes, it looked like any writing, that I 
cannot deny, but I never wrote it.” 

“Did you tell Mark so?”’ I asked, 

“Yes, but he would not believe me. I 
was 80 surprised, 80 Overcoine, so aghast at 
the letter, after he had read it to me and 
shown it to ne, that my manner and denial 
inust have bad all the appearance of the 
contusion of guilt.” 

“And then what did he do?” 

“T don’t quite remember, for my mind 
seemed overthrown. He spoke ofa separa- 
tioa to save scandal. He was very cold, and 
very constrained, and he kept on saying: 
‘Ot course all is over between us forever. 
We must part.’ And then the more he 
thought, and the more he talked, the more 
angry he grew. Just then murse brought 
in the baby, and laid it on my knee. No 
sooner was she gone out of the room, than 
he flew into a fury, and would have struck 
the child, if I had not held him off. He 
called it the child of my sin, and then he 
cried out to ne totake the child and go, 
go quickly, outof the house—anywhere— 
for be said he had murder in his 
heart !”’ 

Valentia bad worked herself up to trenzy 
in telling her story, and wastrembling ail 
over with emotion. 

I leant back in my chair, and thought it 
all out, going over in my inind all she had 
just told me, and I acknowledge I was suf- 
fering acutely from the revulsion caused in 
ine by the exposure of so horrid an episode 
in Valentia’s life. 

Valentia, whom I had thought a perfect 
woman, Yet, atthe same time, I did not 
lose iny affection for her, nor my desire to 
help her. 

““My dear,’’ I said at last, “it is all very 
sad and dreadful. I have known Mark 
froin Lis boyhood ; perbaps | understand 
him better than you do in certain ways. It 
will be best, knowing his nature, for you to 
throw yourself on his mercy. Confess the 
whole truth to him. It is no good denying, 
and adding to the fault which is already so 
grave by telling hes. Open your heart to 
him, and there is still a chance that some 
influence may induce him to forgive 
you.” 

Whilst I was yet speaking she turned 
upon me furiously: 

“You also! Ob, my God! will no one 
believe me? I tell you, Mr. Fraser, I never 
wrote that letter! I swear it on the head of 
inv child—Mark’s child !—this little creat- 
ure that God gave to Mark and ine tocrown 
our love,” 

There was a luminous expression in ber 
face Which was truth itself. Her veheimence 
was not bravado. 

Her tone was sincere. For a moment I 
felt fairty staggered. I put my hand over 
ny eyes and thought. 

Suddenly I felt some powerful instinct 
enter iny mind, and upset my reason, and 
comnpel me to believe her in the face of cir- 
curnstances, 

The feeling that caine over ine was abso- 
lute in its autbority. [looked up, and, see- 
ing ber attitude of despair, I became 
strengthened in iny resolve, 

‘Valentia,’* I said earnestly, “I believe 
you,.”’ 

It seemed to me thatI was trving an ex- 
periment, thatin spite of myself, an in- 
visible power was placing a responsibility 
into my bands which I could not set 
aside. 

The idea that was uppermost in ny mind 
was that I must believe Valentia, and, 
strong in my belief, I should find a way to 
help ber. 

Atiny words Valentia looked up, trans- 
figured. 

“If you pelieve me, and will help ime,” 
she said slowly, “I think we shall be able 
to clear up this mystery.’’ 

I felt just then that I was not fit to enter 
into the causes and effects. 

It was quite a severe enough trial to ny 
reason to be dethroned fora blind instinct, 
and for the moment my never very recep- 
tive nature seemed over-choked with the 
new sensation, and incapable of fresh 
energies, 

Sol confined myself to looking alter 
the creature coinforts of Valentia and her 
child. 

I bethought me of a quiet respectable 
hotel near at hand, to which I took rare, 
installed, 





having seep her coimfortably 
eit ber, promising to go and HEE Mark, and 
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\ CARPENTER was blown from the top ot | ies 
| worse than strangied ones, 


a twenty-five foot ladder in Orange, N. J., 
while he was making repairsto a window, 
but he carried with hitn the sash which, 
acting asa parachute,let him gently down to 
the lawn uninjured. 

















A Coat’s Secret. 


BY KE. M. K. 








mend the lining in his new overcoat if 
he would wear another and leave that 
at home, 

And so, as be bad left it, she took it from 
ths ball and carried it into her boudoir, 
Her na:ne was Eve Wilton, and she had 
been inarried five years, and never—never 
in all that time had one unbappy mo- 


nent. 

Mr. Wilton had been very attentive, ver 
kind, very generous, and bad never made 
her jealous. 

She often said that she was the bappiest 
woman living. Now, asshe looked at the 
lining and compared the silk with which 
she was about to replace the torn portion, 
she was thinking these thoughts, 

They bad never bad any children, but 
when people are all in all to each other that 
is no very great grief. All her care was for 
him—all bis for ber. 

“And be is just the dearest, Lest, truest 
fellow in the world,”’ said Eve Wilton to 
herself. ‘“‘l’in not half good enough for 
him. I wonder what this isin his pocket ; 
it bulges it all out of shape.” 

She put her hand into the breast pocket 
as she spoke and drew outa little package 
wrapped up in silver paper and tied with 
blue ribbon. 

“Something he has bought for me, I ex- 

"said Eve. “I wonder what it is. I 
think that I won’t open it until he comes 
hoine.”’ 

She laid the silk across the hole, cut it 
out, and basted it down. 

“I wonder what it is,’”’ said she. ‘Tom 
did inean to get me an opera — I know; 
but that is notthe shape of the parcel. It 
doesn’t seein like a book. It might be lace 
wound on a card—real lace. 

She looked at the package again. 

**] wonder what it is,’’ said she,and hem- 
med the patch down. 

“There wasn’t much to mend, after all,” 
she said ‘I thought the tear was much 
longer. He caught it on a nail in the office, 
I know. Now I donot wonder what is in 
that package.”’ 

Eve put the coat over the chair and took 
up the parcel. 

“Tom wouldn’t mind,” she said. “I wiil 
just take apeep. I’msure that it is for 
ine,’ 

Then she undid the ribbon, unfolded the 
paper, and saw letters. 

‘‘Dear Toin!”’ she said : “he keeps iny old 
letters next his heart, and he has never told 
me.”’ 

But the writing was not hers; she saw 
that at a glance. 

“His mother’s letters,”’ she said. “He 
loved his mother so.’’ 

Then she began to tremble a little,for the 
letters did not begin with ‘My dear son,’’ 
nor with anything like it. 

She cast her eyes over then. 
love letters. 

‘Tom has loved soine other woman be- 
fore he met me,”’ she said, beginning to 
cry. “Oh, what shall 1 do?” 

Then se cried out. 

“Oh, foolish, foolish creature that I am! 
Of course she died, and he only loves me 
now. It was ail over before we inet. 
must not mind.” 

But here she paused, gave a scream, and 
then threw the letter froin ber as though 
it had teen a serpent and had bitten 
her. , 

In was dated in the previous week. It 
was not four days old. 

“Ob! oh! oh!’ cried Eve. “Ob, what 
shall Ido? Ob, where shall I go?’’ 

At every cry a thought pierced her breast 
like an actual stab, 

“Tom! my Tom! What shall I do? 
Tom! Tom! He to be talse—Torn! Oh, I 
have gone mad! No, There they are! 
They are really there—those letters! Why 
do 1 not die? Do people live through such 
things as these ?”’ 

Then she knelt down on the fluor and 
gathered up the letters and steadily read 
them through. 

There were ten of thein. Such love let- 
ters. No other interpretation could be put 
upon them. 

They were absurd love letters, such as 
are always produced in court in cases of 
breach of proinise, 

And they called him “Popsy Wopasy,” 
and “Darling Parling,”” and “Lovey 
Dovey,”’and “Own Sweetness,”’and “Angel 
of my Soul,” and they were all signed 
“Your own Nellie,” 

“Tt is all true,” said poor Eve, wringing 
ber bands, “And it is worse than anything 
that I have ever beard of, I trusted him 
ao I believed in him so, My Tom— 
mine !’’ 

Then she wiped her eyes, gathered up the 
letters, wrapped tbe silver paper about 
them, tied the blue ribbon, and put them 
back in the awful breast pocket of tiat 
dreadful overcoat, and hung it up in the 
hall again. 

‘Toi shall never know,” she said, ‘I'll 
not reproach bim. I will never see him 
again; when be comes home I shall be 
dead. | will nut live to bear this.”’ 

Then sbe sat down to think over the best 


NEE had promised bim that she would 


They were 


| means of suicide. 


Sie 


ould bang herself to tle chandelier 
2 window:! j cord; but ther mire 
a { . face ana | CP) a 
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Sbe was too much afraid of firearms to 
shoot herself, even in thisstrait. She would 
take poison. 


Yes, that would be best : and though «he 
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| pever exhibited at that piace of 
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would never see Tom , he would see 
her, and rewnorse would sting him. Here 
she made a great mistake. 


y 
love aflairs isa purely feminine quality, 
te the worst of the sex are not with- 
out it. 

However, it is natural to believe that re- 
morse is ibletoa nan whom one has 
believed to be an angel in buman forin, and 
Eve touk a littic miserable comfort in the 
thougis that Tou: would kneel beside her 
coffin and burst into tears and passionate 
exclamations of regret, which she perbaps 
night see from a spiritual post of obser va- 

So, baving putonahbat and thick veil, 
Eve bewok bersel{ round the corner to the 


nearest d 
The 4 was an old German, a bene- 
Dg One, with red cheeks and «a 


smiling mouth ; aud when she asked for 
poison for rata, he sald ‘“‘So!” and beamed 
inlidiy upon her, 

“I want it very strong,” said Eve. 

“So 1" eaid the drugg 

“But not to give more pain than is neces. 
aary,’’ anid Eve. 

‘To the rata?’ asked the druggist. 

“Yes,” said Eve, “of course; and & must 
be quick, and uot make one black in the 


face,”* 
Ho!’ said the druggist, slowly. «Well, 
what I shail give shail not make de rat 


biack in de face.”’ 


With a grave countenance he coinpound- 
ed a powder and banded it across the coun- 
ter. 


Eve took it, gave him the few pennies he 
asked, and waiked off. Once home she 
went straight to her room and undressed 
herself and retired to bed, taking the pow- 
der with her. 

Once or twice she tasted it with the tip of 
her tongue, ——s that it waa not very dis- 
agreesbie. Then, finding it sweet, she 
bravely swallowed it. 

“It js over,” she said. “Ob, Heaven for- 
give me, and forgive Tom !”" 

And then she laid herself down upon her 
pillow, 

Just as she did so the familiar sound of 
a flatchkey in the door below sartied 
her. 

Tom never caine home at noon; but there 
he was, now. Noone else but Tom would 
walk that cool way, and he was calling 
her, 

“Eve, Eve, Eve, where are you?” 

Never before bad she refused to answer 
that voice, Why had be come to torture her 
dying moments? 

Hark! Now he was bouncing upstairs. 
He was in the room, 

“What is the mmatier? Are you ill, Eve?’’ 
he exclaimed, 

“No,” said she. iaintly, “only tired.” 

“Ah! You Il-oked tired, little one,’’ said 
he. ‘Il came bone to get the overcoat. | 
suppose you've found out by this time that 
the coat in the ball is notmine. I wore 
Johnson's overcoat home trom the office 
last night by mistake; he is anxious about 
it. He asked ine if there was any one in 
the house who would be likel Bey: 
wit!) papers in the pockets, aaid that 
soouahd ant 1 hadn’ta jealous wife—-en! 
W hat’s the matter, Eve?’ 

“Ob, Tom!” cried Eve, hysterically. 
“Oh, Ton! aay itagain? It was not your 
coat? Ob, Tom! kiss me.”’ 

“Why, what isthe matter, Kve?’’ cried 
out Tow, “You tnust be ill!” 

Then Eve remembered all. 

“Oh, lam a wicked woman, Toin?’’ she 
cried, ‘There were letters in the pocket-- 
love letters, I readthem. I thought you 
were taise ine. I--I took poison, Tom. 
l'un going to die—and I long to live #0, Obs, 
Tom, save me!’ 

“You, yea!’ eried Ton, 
Heaven! What poison?’ 

“Hoftinan will know. I bought it from 
him, Perbaps he can save iwe,’’ cried 
Eve. 

And away went Tom, white as death, 
the druggist’s round the corner. lie burst 
into the shop like a whirlwind. 

“The lady!" he gasped. “The lady who 
bought poison here an hour ago! She took 
it by mistake! Can you save her? Is there 
an antidote? She is dying!” 

“No, no!’ said the old German, ‘Be 
ealin! Beat rest! No, no! She cannot 
die ot dat! Whena lady asks me for poison 
dat will notturna rat black in de tace, I 
say wo inysell, ‘Sol’ J shinelia somesiag ; 
andl give herin de paper shust a little 
sugar and somesings, She could take a 
bound. Go home and tell berso. I never 
sells poison to womens dat cry and do pot 
vish de rat to become black in de face. So 
-~be calin,”’ 

So poor Town flew home again, and Eve 
rejoiced; and bearing that Jobnson 
was a bachelor who adinitted himself to 
be engaged, she did not +: the patch off 
his coat, as she head at first intended to 


do. 


“Oh, good 


TO a 
His Kevenve.--A little while back there 


wasa “strong wan’’ who traveled about tie 
country perturming very wonderful feats, 


| but he had the misfortune to quarrel one 


night with bis assistant, who with super- 
human struggies was wont & band to hii 
the gigantic cannon-balls necessary for the 
performance, The assistant had demanded 

creased wages; the demand was refused 
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Scientific and Useful. 



































































































































































LUsi sous Pais t.—Luminous paint has 
een applied to the sights of ritkesto aa 
them to be used in tie dark. The method 
of using consists in fixing «a luminous head 
overthe two sights of the weapon. 


Srots oN Woow. —To take spots of paint 
oft wood, lay a thiek coating of lime and 
soa mixed together over it, letting it stay 
twenty-four how, then wash off with 
wart water, mel tie spot will have disap 
peared. 

Parvex Prans. Vaper has been applied 
to so many industrial purposes, that there 
really secmn to be no end toite various 
ua in (Germany, a piano has just been 
mak, the case of which is entirely cos- 
Stree of compressed paper, The tome 
of Mis tnstrument is said to be much 
tered by its novel casing, and to he 
characterized by a peculiar sweetness. 

THe Aor ov Eous.—The following isa 
single French test for telling whether egga 
are fresh of not. Dissolve two ounces of 
kiteher salt ia a pint of water. Whenua 
fresh laid egw in placed in this solution it 
will desemmdto the bottom of the vessel, 
while one which has been laid the day pre- 
viously will not quite reach the bottom. 
If the egy be three dave old, it will Goat tn 
the liquid; and if more than three daysuhd, 
it will float on the surlace, projecting above 
the latter more and more as it happens to 
be lighter with increased age. 

Sreen Fours A foreign scientist has 
made # rather startling proposal in regar« 
to the use of steel for tuliding forts and 
turrets. He propoes to cast an entire fort 
in one piece, and this ix the way in which 
he suggests that the work might be accom- 
plished: First of ail, a mould would be 
built upon the site of the proposed fort, 
made of bricks, and lined with fireclay. 
With proper apparatus, be states that in 
sixteen hours the moiten metal could be 
poured fnty this mould #0 as to form a fort 
of one solid piece of steel weighing nearly 
ome thousand tons! Such an erection 
would require no backing or saperstructure 
for its support. 

Newsraren Viints on (LA8s.--First 
coat the giass with dammar varnish, orelse 
with Canada balsam mixed with an equal 
volume of oil of turpentine, and let it dry 
until it is very sticky, which takes half a 
day or more. The printed paper to be 
transferred should te well soaked in soft 
water and carefully Jaid upon the prepared 

lass, after removing surplus water with 
Cictsing-paper, and presse if upon it, #0 that 
no air-bubtles or drops of water are seen 
underneath. This should dry a whole day 
hefore it is touched; then with wetted 
fingers begin to rub off the paper at the 
back. If this be skilfully done, almost 
the whole of the paper can be removed, 
leaving simply the ink upon the varnish. 
When the paper hasbeen removed, another 
coat of varnish will serve to make the 
whole more transparent. 

—_— oe 


Farm and arden. 


HorBeos.—Make your hot-bed frames 
in sections, © that they can be stored away 
when notin use. It is much better than 
allowing them to remain on the ground to 
becmnne ise | eas, 

KieKnyns.—Cows that kick or draw milk 
from their udders should be sent to the 
butcher. Remedies to prevent such views 
are not only useless as permanent cures 
but alas troublesome to apply. 

Tne Masowv.—An excellent remedy for 
mange ix: Oilof turpentine, one pintjadd 
cautiously two ounces of oil of vitriol, 
stirring the mixture cautiously; then add 
eight ounces linseed oil; to be rubbed in 
with a brush isice a day. 

Yousso Theres. —In buying young trees 
it ix best to select those that have a large 
supply of roots myvand branching. The 
routs may be shortened before putting the 
trees in the ground. ‘Trees with tops not 
tions heavy. ¥ ith | wee Tir th, hdlown require 
staking. 

Hawks. ( nows, bre, Offering bounties 
for the destruction of owls, hawks, crows, 
éte., notonly depletes lice county lLreasurics, 
but does siuch to propagate field mice and 
insects, Farmers often destroy their 
friends under the supposition that they are 
protecting themine! ves. 

Oty Srock.—bor old stock that cannot 
properly isasticate the whole grains, there 
is nothing that will fatten «oo readily as ten 
parts meal and one part linseed meal. If 
the mixture be toistened with warm 
water, and slightly aaltedd to ive it season 
ing, the animals will eat it clean 

Oris Stross. To wet the oil outofa 
hone or grimdstme make the stone as hot 
as safety will pertuut, aud then cover it 
with a paste of whiting and water. The 
mixture will won become filled with oil, 
when it may be scraped off and the ‘oor 
repeated aptil all the oil is extracted, 

bonne Mea feone-meal is excellent fur 
all kinds of poultry, as it not only supplies 
ty phosphates and a proportion of 
for the shells of 
fount 
roke r pounded baones 


them wi 
nitrower f ibsnie 
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Wisfortune and Consolaticn. 
There is not an object in this world, says 
one of the best of modern writers, which 
Heaven can be supposed to look down upon 
with greater pleasure than that of a good 
in misfortunes, surrounded 


on all sides with difficulties, yet cheerfully 


man involved 


bearing up his head and struggling against 
them with firmness and constancy of mind. 

For that 
there is no subject wpon which the moral 
of exhausted 
much of their eloquence, or where they 


this reason, ‘tis observable, 


writers antiquity have 80 
have apent such time and pains, as in this 
of endeavoring to reconcile men to these 
Insomuch, that from in 
most modern languages, the patient endur 


evils thence, 


ing of affliction has by degrees obtained 
the name of philosophy, and almost mo- 
nopolized the world to itself, as if it: was 
the chief end or compendium of all the 
wisdom which philosophy had to offer. 
And indeed, considering what lights they 
had, some of them wrote extremely well: 
vet, as what they said more 


from the head than che heart, ‘twas gener. 


proceeded 


ally more calculated to silence a man in his 
troubles than to convince and teach him to 
bearthem. And therefore however subtle 
and ingenious their arguments might ap- 
pear in the reading, ‘tis to be feared they 
lost much of their efficacy when tried in the 
application. 

If aroun was thrust back in the world 
by disappointments, or, as was Job's case, 
had suffered a sudden change jin his for- 
affluent condition was 
brought down by a train of cruel accidents 


tunes—from an 


and pinched with poverty - philosophy 


n and exhort him to stand his 
tel] that the same 
greatness and strength of mind which ena- 


would come 


ground; it would him 


ih) 


bled him to behave well in the days ot his 


prosperity eh 1 equally enable bim to 


behave wellin the davs of his adversity 


that it was the property of only weak and 


base spirits, who were insolent in the one 


to be dejected and overthrown by the other 


whereas great and ingenious souls were at 


all times calm and equal. As they enjoyed 


the advantages of life with indifference, 
they were able to resign them with the 
same temper; and consequently were out 
of the reach of tortune All which, how- 


ever fine and likely to satisfy aman at ease 


could convey but little consolation wo a 
heart already pierced with sorrow, 
Nor is it to be how an unfor. 


tunate creature should any more receive re- 


conevived 


1 # lecture, however just, than 


smanracked with an acute fit of the gout 
‘ tbe supposed to be free from torture 
Sy hearing f i uls physicians a nice dis- 
Bert 
| » r . 
‘ li 
in wi ‘ I ” 1 ex 
a tered a wile was leit destituts 
r 6s Al protecuion ol a kin 
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and tender husband, Seneca and Epictetus 
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would tell the pensive parent and discon- | 


sulate widow that tears and lamentations 
for the dead were fruitless and absurd, that 
to die was the necessary and unavoidable 
debt of nature; and as it could admit of no 
remedy, ‘twas impious and foolish to grieve 
and fret themselves upon it, 

Upon such sage counsel, as well as many 
other lessons of the same stamp, the same 
reflection might be applied which is said to 
have been made by one of the Roman Em- 
perors to one who administered the same 
consolation to him on a like occasion; to 
whom, advising him to be comforted and 
make himself easy, since that event had 
been brought about by a fatality and could 
net be helped, he repiied, ‘“That this was 
so far from lessening his trouble that it was 
the very circumstance which occasioned it." 

So that upon the whole, when the true 
value of these and many more of their 
current arguments have been weighed and 
brought to the test, one is led to doubt 
whether the greatest part of their heroes, 
the most renowned for constancy, were not 
much more indebted to good nerves and 
spirits, or the patural happy frame of their 
tempers, for behaving well, than to any 
extraordinary helps which they could be 
supposed to receive from their instructors, 

And therefore we should make no scru- 
ple to assert, that one such instance of pa- 
which the 
ves us in the person of Job, not 


tience and resignation as this, 
Scripture g 
of one most pompously declaiming upon 
the contempt of pain and poverty, but of 
a man sunk in the lowest condition of hu- 
manity; to behold him stripped of his es 
tate, his wealth, hts friends, his children— 
cheerfully holding up his head and enter- 
taining his hard fortune with firmness and 
serenity—and this not from a stoical stu- 
pidity, bat a just sense of God's providence 
and a persuasion of his justice and good 
ness in all his dealings—such an example 
more universal use, speaks 
truer to the heart, than all the heroic pre- 
cepts which the pedantry of philosophy 
has to offer. 


as this is of 


——P 

PaTieNCE and gentleness are necessary 
qualities in every girl's life. Patience aids 
in extinguishing envy, overcoming anger 
and crushing pride. How much good may 
be dove and joy brought by a gentle word 
or look! Traly ‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath!’ Girls are not called upon 
to do great things, except in rare instances; 
but the every-day trials of life in the ordi- 
pary and appointed exercise of the Chris 
tian graces aflord ample scope for practic- 
ing that virtue of mankind which has be- 
The best exercises of 
patience and self-denial—and the better be- 
cause not chosen by ourselves—are those in 
which we have to bear with the failings of 


come proverbial. 


those about us, to endure neglect when we 
tvel we deserved attention, and ingratitude 
when expected thanks—to bear with 
disappointment in our expectations, with 
interruptions of our retirement, with folly, 
intrusion, disturbance—in short, with what 
our will or 


we 


contradicts 
> 


our 
humor. . 


THEKE are numbers of circumstances 
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The weak must seek the wall and be the 
stile from which the ambitious strong will 
vault towards the top. Nor can those ap- 
pointed by nature for the pyramid’s base 
serve in any other position. To press the 
wall as little as possible, get all the pay for 


service that it demands, and make the 


| “best of now and here’’ is the bound of 








which attend every action cf a man’s life | 


which can never come to the knowledge ot 


the world, yet ought to be known and 


_ well weighed before sentence with apy jus 


tice can be passed upon him A man may 
have different views and a different sense 


of things from what his judges have; and | 


what he understands and 


feels, and what | 


passes within him, may be a secret treas- | : ' 
and diminishes as it is selfishly grasped. 


ured up deeply there forever. A man, 
through bodily infirmity, or some constitu. 


tional defect which perhaps is not in his | 
_ the treasure hid inthe field for which a 


power to correct, may be subject to inad 
verliences—to starts and unhappy turns of 
temper; he may lie open to snares he is not 
of; or through ignorance 
and want of information and proper he'ps, 


alw ives aware 


he may labor in the dark; in all which 

cases he may do many things which are 

wrong in themselves and yet be innocent, 

set an Object ratber to | pitied tha 
Wilh sever 1 ] i 

llumMAN beings are not born with equi 


Wherever there is 
middle, there 


gifts and powers 


’ 
ipper and t be an und 
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their possibilities. Without 4 foundation 
there can be no superstructure, and the 
position is as truly honorable as any other, 
though universal mankind have held it to 
be less desirable. 

Many, many are the ups and downs of 
life, and fortune must be uncommon’y gra- 
cious to that mortal who does not experi- 
ence a great variety of them; though per- 
haps to these may be owing as much of our 
pleasures as our pains. There are scenes 
of delight in the vale as well as the moun- 
tain; and the inequalities of nature may 
not be less necessary to please the eye 
than the varieties of life to improve the 
heart. At best we are but a short-sighted 
race of beings, with just light enough to 
discern our way—to do that is our duty, 
and should be our care. When a man has 
done this he is safe, the rest is of little con- 
sequence. 

How careful should mothers be to make 
their homes sunny, joyous, bright and at- 
tractive, for on them is built the great fa- 
bric of the years tocome. The long chain 
ot lite experience and lifetime memories 
begins there, and thought re-travels the 
path so often, lingering here and there by 
the way, living over and over again the 
sunny spring time memories. Mothers, 
too, should instil into every member of 
their families not only a love for truth, 
honor and virtue, but also a love for tem- 
perance, correct living, and all the health 
commandments which are needful to a 
healthful life. 

EpvucATION, in its true sense, must have 
two distinct aims—to inform and develop 
the mind and to inspire and influence the 
heart. The success of each of these de- 
pends largely upon the success of the 
other; and upon their united and harmo- 
nious action will depend the strength and 
excellence of the character and the purity 
and value of the lite. Alltrue and useful 
knowledge is like good seed—it cannot be 
tuo highly prized or too widely dissemina- 
ted; but to realize its possibilities it must be 
placed in fruitful soil prepared to receive 
and to vitalize it. 

Beauty has so many charms one knows 
not how to speak against it; and when it 
happens that a graceful figure is the habi- 
tation of a virtuous soul, when the beauty 
of the face speaks out the modesty and hu- 
mility of mind, and the justness of the 
proportion raises our thoughts up to the 
heart and wisdom of the great Creator, 
something may be allowed it, and sume- 
thing to the embellishments which set it 
off. And yet, when the whole apology ia 
read, it will be found at Jast that Beauty, 
like Truth, is never so glorious as when it 
goes the plainest. 

THERE is no greater mistake than that 
made by the man who is selfishly seeking 


any kind of happine-s at the expense of 
| others. 


If he search for it through his 
whole life, he will never find it. 30 di- 
thinish the welfare of his neighbors wil] 
add no mite to his own store. On the con- 
trary, happiness fincreases as it is shared 





PATIENCE and contentment—which like 


man sold all he had to purchase—is of that 
price that it cannot be had at too great a 
purchase, since without it the best condi- 
in lite make us happy; and 
with it, it is impossible we should be mis- 


tion cannot 


erable even in the worst. 
that experience 
T make plans 
Ir the power to do hard work is not 
talant ‘ +} ‘ ; 4; ~ 
len sthe best possible substitute for 














The World’s 


Happenings. 





Califorcia is the third State to prohibit 
convict labor, 

The fare on the horse cars in Athens, 
Greece, is only 2 cents. 

In 1870 there were 34,527 lunatics in 
this country; In 1899, 76, 895. 

There is one liquor saloon for every 142 
inhabitants in Philadelphia. 

The queen regent of Spain secs her son, 
the baby king, ouly once a day. 

A well known city missionary says there 
are 90 different languages spoken in Boston, 

A new railroad car lately built at Chi- 
cago has a bath-rooin, a barber's shop, toilet-rooms 
and a library. 

Tracheotomy has been attempted on 
horses In England to cure them of roaring, and tried 
with success. 

A marsh, the mud of which is said to be 
an excellent hair restorer, has been discovered near 
rinceton, Ky. 

A poultice of salt and the white of an 
egg isa powerful resolvent, and if applied in time 
will disperse a felon. 

A woman in New York imagines her. 
self the wife of the Creator, and will not be con- 
vineed tu the contrary. 

There are no railroads in Persia. Those 
who travel there must go on horseback or in palan- 
quins carried by mules. 

A young man with eyes possessing the 
peculiarities of those of an owl Is said to be living in 
Lincoln, Placer county, Cal. 

A man in Texas has a beard one yard 
twenty-elghtinches long, and its the 
middie part is twenty-one Inches, 

Cayenne pepper blown into the cracks 
where ants congregate will drive them away, 
same remedy is also good for mice, 

Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, lately 
gave his cheque tor @800 for a ten years’ bill 
the vas company allowed to accumulate, 

In Italy wine has never been known to 
be socheap as it isnow. Iu one part of the king. 
dom white wine sells for five cents a gallon, 

Spiders perform an important part in the 
preservation of forests by defending the trees 
against the depredation of aphides and inseets, 

Two Oil City young men had a cigarette- 


smoking match the other day, and the winner con- 
WO cigarettes in an hour to the other fellow'’s 


breadth in 


rhe 


which 


stuined 
45. 

A bill prohibiting the taking on of more 
passengers than seats can provided for on the 
street cars of New York, is before the Legislature at 
Albany. 


John Beauchamp, a big negro ot Louis- 
vile, bet that he could eat sixty cooked eggs in as 
many minutes, He did it, but could hardly speak or 
move when be fluished, 


A ‘‘one cent lunch’ stand having been 
established in New York, there is a demand tor more 
of them, The bill of fare ls soup, stewed fish, pork 
and beans, coffee, milk and bread, 


A Bucks county farmer who sent ten 
dollars to a Philadelphia address, in answer to au 
adveriisement of the finest feed-cutter in America, 
received in return a two-dullar set of false teeth, 


Burglars blew open the sate in a Jersey 
City estore the other night. Sixty dollars, blown 
from the safe by the force of the explosion, were 
found by a clerk lying on the floor, Nothing was 
missing. 

A prisoner in Louisville who escaped the 
death penalty by simulating madness, and was ac- 
quitted on a second trial by the same means, is now 
unreservece in his chuckles over the way in which he 
deceived the jury. 


Louis Gaudin, whose mother lived to be 
108 years old, and whose wife was buried two years 
agoal the age luz years, died ou Friday lest, 
aged 109 years, at Wocnsocket, R. 1, where the tig- 
ures are regarded as authentic. 

Of about 2,000 officers 
armyof the United States 
men who have risen from the 
army or from the ranks of 
was organized 


ol 


in the regular 
nearly one-fourth are 
ranks of the regular 
the volunteer force that 
tv put duwn ihe Southern revellion, 


While bending over a well drawing a 
pailof water at her bome in Roxbury, Mass., a few 
daysago, & Mrs. Cassidy was suddenly butted Into 
the well by a goat which wasa pet of hers. As soon 
asshe was fished out she ordered his instant slaugh- 
ter. 


Six horses were required last week tu 
draw the single stone to be used in the poreh of the 
hew court house at Northampton, Mass. It is oue 
of the largest dressed stones in the county, being LU 
feet square, Winches thick, and weighing nearly 10 
tons. 


Alexander IIL, of Russia, permits none 
ot the fainiliarities from his courtiers which were 
tolerated by his father, The murdered Czar was [re- 
quently Kissed by an aide-de-eamp trom the wrist up 
to the shoulder in humble appreciation of a kiud 
sentence or two, 


At the East End of London shirts are 
made at 4dceuts each, and the sewing girl must fur- 
nish her own thread. Six shirts a day are a posei- 
bility with steadyapplication, giviag a net result of 
less than 24cents, Kuttouholes are made at from 2 
to 5 cents per dozen, 


A Hungarian band that was to play be 


fore the Czar at St. Petersburg had a novel experi- 
ence Fac I WA taken to j es a ] 

f ' 

2 
4 states She ilk ea 

Spectad , has her meals served on blue glass dishes, 
and lives iu a blue giags rooin, which she has not left 
for more than ten minutes ata time for eight years. 
She has never feit a pal ache during: this pe- 


riod 









































NOT ALL, MY SWEET. 





BY K. T. R. 





Love is not all, my sweet! 
There's somethiog far above 
The pleasure men caillove, {| 

W hose biies is far too fleet. 


Not born of flattery, 
Nor, howe’er true, fond praise 
Makes bright our future days 
The long, long life to be. 


Seek thou for sympathy; 
The thought that answers thine, 
The eyes whose glances shine, 
Always alike ou thee. 


Speak thou thy vows, my sweet, 
With hushed and bated breath, 
Remember ‘tis till death, 

fer thou those vows repeat, 


Nay! vain attempt to guide 
From my experience teaching; 
It is but idle preaching. 

(;od guard whate’er betide! 

— © 


Clever Mrs. Folliott. 


BY RB. C, 











derton decisively. “By no amount of 

squecezingand crushing can the wagon- 
ette be made to hold more than six of us, 
and that will be too many on such an occa- 
sion as this! Who would care to make an 
appearance before Royalty hot, blowsy, 
and with one’s skirts crumpled and flatten- 
ed into ugly creases?”’ 

Kind-hearted, placid Mrs. Elderton, who 
was—secretly—justa little in awe of her 
clever-managing eldest daughter, now re- 
yarded her helplessly. 

“But, my dear, what is to be done? I 
have promised thechildren that they should 
vo with us, and, since Edie has heard that 
a tiny Princess may be visible, she is all 
eagerness to see whether her Highness re- 
sembles one of the fairies in her story-book 
or is just another dear little dumpling as 
herself.” 

Lotta smiled indulgently, for she was 
fond of the petted youngest of the family, 
and replied that the children did not sig- 
nify. 

‘Bertie can sit with the coachman, and I 
will take Edie on my knee rather than dis- 
appoint her; but that will not help us out 
of our difficulty. We are too large a party. 
We shall have to call for the Allonbys, be- 
cause Cecil expects every attention paid to 
his betrothed and her mother—that makes 
our number four; then there are my sis- 
ters and Nina—three full-grown demoisei- 
les to be disposed of—and how ?”’ 

Mrs. Elderton nibbled the top of her pen, 
and made no reply. A _ stronger-minded 
matron would have suggested that either 
Rose or Millie should stop at home, but 
then she was not strong-minded; more- 
over she knew that both had an equal in- 
terest in a set of floral table decorations, one 
of the many to be exhibited at the local 
tlower-show, which was amongst the great 
events of the year toall who lived within 
walking or driving distance. 

There wasa pause, and then, without 
looking up, Lotta murmured in a com- 
plaining voice— 

“It is very tiresome about Nina, mam- 
ma. What can have made her resolve to 
£o With us ?”’ 


¥ is of no use, Mamma,”’ said Lotta El- 


This question touched on the real diffi- 
culty. The cousin Nina, whom they had 
always frankly admitted to be prettier, 
brighter and far more clever than them- 
selves, was, forthe first time out of her 
numerous visits to Elderton Priory, de 
trop. ; 

Did the fault lie in 
tives? 

Perhaps in neither, perhaps in both. The 
I:ldertons were too generous to make any 
difference in their treatment of Nina be- 
cause her father had been unfortunate. Al- 
though the onee prosperous Liverpool mer- 
chant had been forced to retire to a small 
house in a secluded village, broken in 
health as well as fortune, his name was al- 
ways spoken with the respect it merited; 
and if he could no longer welcome his 
brother’s boys and girls toan almost prince- 
ly table, they knew that it was hecause he 
had preferred poverty to dishonor. 

Respect combined with affection to make 


herself or her rela- 
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Elderton family would have rebutted the 
charge indignantly, the old familiar inter- 
course was not as frank and free as it had 
been. Nina was—outwardly—as cheerful 
as ever; as ready to sing, play tennis, ram- 
ble in the grounds, or romp in the nursery 
with the little ones, while her cousins pro- 
fessed themselves quite indifferent to the 
fact that her costumes were not as fresh 
as they used to be. 

But were they? Was Nina never ne- 
glected for the loquacious, self-satisfied lit- 
tle heiress to whom Cecil Elderton had 
just betrothed himself? Or was it a mor- 
bid sense of having degenerated into the 
poor relation that made Nina spend so 
much of her time reading and working in 
some quiet corner where no one was likely 
to notice her? 

Mr. Elderton, immersed in politics, did 
not perceive this at all. Mrs. Elderton, 
who was not very observant, seldom saw 
that anything was amiss until her attention 
was drawn to it by Lotta; and Lotta herself 
preferred to think that it was the heat or a 
headache that so frequently made Nina’s 
cheeks pale and her eyes heavy. 
Sometimes she would be seized with a fit 
of remorse, and upbraid herself for not be- 
ing more sympathetic, but these pangs 
generally seized her at night after she had 
laid her head on her pillow, and no mem- 
ory of them remained to torment her when 
she awoke in the morning. 

So Nina was allowed to decline the three 
or four invitations in which she had been 
included, Lotta acknowledging to herself 
that it was a relief, and that she knew not 
which would have been the more painful— 
to be troubled with a consciousness that the 
pretty cousin’s last year’s gowns looked 
shabby beside her new ones, or to hurt her 
feelings with the offer of a loan. 

But Nina’s steady refusals to go any- 
where made every one looked surprised 
when she quietly asked to be allowed to 
accompany Mrs. Elderton to the flower- 
show. 

lt could not be the gaiety of the scene 
that attracted her; she was brave enough to 
eschew gaiety for her father’ssake. Neither 
could it be from a vulgar eagerness to stare 
at and jostle the Royal Duke and Duchess 
who threw open their gates that day, per- 
mitting the tents in which the tlowers were 
exbibited to be erected In their park, and 
taking a hearty interest in the affair, for 
Nina was as refined as sbe was intelli- 
gent. 

“Perhaps, Lotta dear,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Elderton apologetically, “perhaps the poor 
child has remembered that itis the only 
pleasure that she is likely to have till she 
comes to us again. She will be shut up all 
the winter in that dull house,in atten- 
dance on her father. I am very sorry for 
her. I cannot belp wishing that——”’ 

“That Cecil’s choice had fallen on her. 
Yes, mamma, it would have been very 
nice, but somehow brothers and sons never 
do marry the girls their mothers and sis- 
ters would have chosen for them. Besides, 
there was an obstacle. Have you forgotten 
that ?”’ 

«“] know there was some nonsense talked 
by you and your sisters about General 
Raeburn’s son, Lester, and your cousin; 
but 1 believe it arose from the General's 
widowed daughter, Mrs. Folliott, having 
taken one of her violent fancies to Nina. I 
do not like those very impetuous people.’ 

“But Mrs. Folliott is a charming wo- 
man,” Lotta insisted, “every one says so; 
and you must not run away with the idea 
that her friendship cooled when poor 
uncle’s troubles overwhelmed him. I hap- 
pen to know that she writes to Nina fre- 
quently.” 

“Was itoverone one of her letters I 
found Ninacryinga day or two since?” 
demanded Mrs. Elderton. 

Lotta scouted the idea. had seen 
twoorthree of Mrs. Folliott’s effusions, 
and knew they teemed with expressions of 
affection and sympathy for her young 
friend. 

“Then Nina must have secret 
trouble which she does not allow any of us 
to share,’’ said Nina’s aunt commiserating- 
ly. “This accounts for much that has sur- 
prised as well as grieved me. I could not 


She 


some 


powerfully affected by a reverse of circum- 
stances.” 
cannot be 





Nina’s relatives very tender to her as well 
is to her father; and none of them would 


1 when she tried to excuse herself from 


ng the customary summer holiday 


il 


ise, and sharing the pursuits a 


amusements of her cousins just as she bad 
been in the habit of doing. 


And yet, though every member of the 
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she would net be so anxious to go Ww the 
retorted Lotta; “and this 
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tlower-show,”’ 
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drive would entail upon her; and Mra 
Ziderton’s still lovely face beamed with 
content as she took her place in the wagon- 
ette, beckoning her niece to the seat beside 
her. 

There was nothing to mar her enjoyment; 
what matron could gather a fairer bevy of 
girls about her than clustered round Mra 
Elderton, or more charming children? 
Why then did Lotta suddenly break upon 
the laughter and merry chatter with a pet- 
tish remark ? 

“We look,’ quoth she, “like a flower gar- 
den with a white lily set it our midst to 
draw attention to our flaunting colors.” 

- _ * - — > 


Fortunately, Lotta’s companious were 
too well satistied with the pale pink and 
blue and delicate lilac hues with which 
they had bedecked themselves to take af- 
front ata comparison that exalted Nina's 
good taste tothe disparagement of theirs 
Only her aunt mentally conceded that she 
had never looked better than in the white 
muslin herown hands had embroidered, 
and the white bonnet made with a little as- 
sistance from Mra. Elderton’s maid, and 
unornamented, save by an artistically 
blended bunch of leaves, similar to those 
pinned at her throat. 

Never had she looked more attractive, 
and yetto any but the most careless ob- 
server it would have been evident that her 
heart was not at ease. 

At one moment her face would be so 
colorless that the arm of Edie, whom she 
was holding, stole lovingly about her neck 
in childish surprise that her cousin could 
breath such deep sighs while every one 
else was happy; atthe nexta flush would 
burn upon her cheek, of so brilliant a crim- 
son, that Lotta could liken her to the queen 
flower of our gardens no longer. 

Those who know Surrey, that county of 
wide commons, fir-topped bills, and dee; 
winding lanes, will concede that in all 
rural England prettier scenery is not to be 
found than surrounds the home one of Her 
Majesty’s sons has there made for him- 
self. 

At the park gates there was an interrup- 
tion, a restive horse refusing to be guiding 
through them. A throng of pedestrians 
streaming down the hill from the station 
was scattered, and there was also such a 
bloek of carriages and so much confasion, 
that Mrs. Elderton, never very courageous, 
became alarmed, and insisted on alighting 
despite Lotta’s assurances that it would be 
more prudent to sit still. 

As the coachman was fully occupied in 
keeping his own horses under control, the 
ladies would have beenawk wardly situated 
if a fine soldierly-looking elderly gentile- 
man, whose empty sleeve told a tale of 
active service, had not seen Mrs. Elderton’s 
terror and gone to her assistance, 

By his aid she and her daughters were 
skilfully piloted into the park, the last to 
leave the wagonette being Lotta, who, in 
jumping off the step, contrived to catch 
some of the trimming of her dress in one 
of the buttons on the sleeve of the gallant 
veteran. This would have caused another 
delay if Nina had not seen what had hap- 
pened, and promptly interposed to disen- 
tangle the silken strands, and set both the 
captives free. 

She slipped away to her aunt's side be- 
fore Lotta bad finished apologizing for her 
awkwardness, and did not know that this 
elderly gentleman stood gazing after her 
with his eyes knit in perplexity. Never be- 
fore had he seen her; of this he felt certain 
such a face was not easily forgotten; w hy 
then had she bent upon him a look—a mo- 
mentary glance, no more—but with all the 
piteous entreaty in it that quivering lips 
andeyes swimming in tears could ex- 
press ? 

“Do you know the namg of that officer ?" 
queried Miss Allonby, who prided herself 
on knowing every one. “I do,’ she ad- 
ded importantly. “I have seen him take 
the command of a brigade ata review. He 
isa General, and his name is Raeburn. He 





understand a girl of her stamp being so) 


unhappy, or | 


has a daughter, the widow of a military 
man, and [ think there is a son, who holds 
an appointinent in one of the colonies.” 
Lotta tried to get a glimpse of hercousin’s 
face, but it was averted, and with so much 
to engage her attention, it is not surprising 
if she soon ceased specuiating how Nina 


| had fe'it on finding herself in such close 
proximity to the father of the Lester Rae 
burn whom, inthe old happy times she 
had certainly been learning to love dear! v. 
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mimired the roses which we secretly think 
our own could excel. 

Then the cottagers expect to find us tak 
inga kindly interest in the products of 
their little plots of ground, or the pot- 
plants, or bunches of wild flowers their 
children have been encouraged to bring. 

Amateur gardeners too—and who that 
lives in the country does not dabble more 
or less in floriculture?—have always some 
thing to learn from the failures or success 
of the competitors for the prizes; or some- 
thing fresh to note, and perchance envy, 
amongst the exhibitors of the fortunate few 
who can afford to bring together under 
palatial glass houses the floral treasures of 
other lands. 

Making the tour of the tents is generally 
trying, and Mra. Elderton came out of them 
so exhausted by the crowding and heat as 
to thankfully accept the first seat that of 
fered, and consented to leave her party for 
awhile to their own devices. 

A more charming lounge for the weary 
could not have been selected. There was 
the greenest of sward beneath the tired 
feet, and high overhead were the wick 
branches of magnificent clumps of trees. 

At no great distance one of the finest of 
our military bands discoursed 
waltzes, or the old national melodies that 
never pall on the ear; the white tents with 
their gay banners covered a considerable 
space of the foreground, and 
gentle slopes and terraces of its gardens 
stood “the house,’ a mansion neither tow 
large nor tov pretentious to be deprived of 
that certain degree of 
every 
have. 

When Mrs. Elderton sat down her party 
seceded. Rose and Millie 


dreamy 


above the 


homeliness whic 


Englishman's dwelling shou 


hurried back to 
make amore particular inspection of tu 
table decorations, the fact 
“Highly Commended” not baving reeon- 
ciled them to a card with “First: Prize’ 
ing appended to the exhibit of one of their 
intimate friends 


that theirs were 


brew 


obtain a 


where she could nearer 


the nurse who was pacing a yravel walk 
with an infant in her armas, the little girl 
finding it difficult to credit that this beable, 


the 
Pritnes in 


who looked so like other babies, was 
grandchild of our Queen 


his own right. 


anda 


Miss Allonby, with all the little airs and 
graces of a bride elect, was dispensing mods 
and smiles to friends inpumerable, and 
watebing carriage after carriage drive mp, 
with pouting displeasure that her bhetroth 
ed, who had promised to follow quickly, 
was notin either of them. 

As for Nina, she willingly permitted her 
selfto be monopolized by the little bey 

sertie, Who had discovered that one im 
mense inarquee was devoted to a poultry. 
show and therefore must be far tu ttr 
worth visiting than the others, 

It certainly was cooler and 
spite of the noises of the belligerant | is, 
which crowed defiance till 
themselves hoarse, for there had just teen 
arush of visitors in another direction, a: 
this tent was nearly deserted. 

Some one had Duke an 
Duchess, followed by their children 
some guests, crossing the lawn 
gate in the wire fence of the private yround« 
They were coming to gladden the hearts of 
the exhibitors with their 
mustexpect to be followed and gazed at 


by a respectful and loyal crowd 


jute te 


they crowed 


espied the 
anal 


towards a 


amoiration, as 


wher 
they went. 

As Nina suffered herself to be dra 
from one cage to another of primes 
that evoked Bertie’s raptures, she becares 


Lie 


aware that she in her turn was an obypoct of 
interest to Lester Raeburn'’s father I 
she did not know that his eyes had been 


upon her ever since she startled him w 
that piteous look of appeal. 

He had been near her, 
dreamed of, when she lingered 
companions to read the inseriptions om t 
trees planted to keep green the memory s 
of some who are no longer with us, t 


the tis + 


than « 
bebine! bh 


nearer 


commemorate some event in 
the young couple who watch their grow 





He had descried or fancied he had, that 
the patient smile with which she hed 
listened to the little boy was akin to tear 
and that in the midst of this vay scene «} 
was weighed down with some 1 


trouble 


Yet what had he to do with it? W) 


she gazed at him #0 imploringly ” 


As he asked himself that 
- 





Lotta was coaxed by Kdie to take her to 
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“Young lady, vou have something to sav 
e: what is it?’ 
° > +. - — * * 
Iie rtie roaming from hutch to hutch, heard 
mothing but the cooing of the pigeons not 


far away: bAt the ears ofthe General caught 


a tres m= half-whisxpered exclamation — 
Oo, sir! Lam Nina Eiderton.” 

Toe busty grey brows were knitted in 
perplex iv, and Nina fouad berself sur- 
veyed inquiriogly. 

“I don't think that name is familiar to 


me.” she was frank!y told, “and vet I be- 
jeve | have bear! it, to. Has not my 
tauguter, Mra. Follott, spokentiamy bear- 
i , 

f. it the query ended with a brusque 
“Hat and another and still more tntent 
regard. General Raeburn bad just remem- 
beret bow, on bis return from India, a few 
monthe sinee, Mra. Folliott Lbinted that her 
brother bad been danger of taking a 
fm is marriage, whieh abe bad fortunately 
ted in setting aside, 
hjked the expression at the 
bad Been 


sure 
hi bat * 
tome: be liked it les now tbat be 


Nina ndeed, this fair, sorrowful giri 

“as langerous damsel tron whose toils 
eo! been bidden to congratulate biumsel! 
<r 8 escaping. 


Hat sve was offering bim a ring. 


loster refuses to take this back,’’ she 
rei, ber voles growlug Urtmer as sie 
senton, “but I give it to you, sir, th my 
es pevertosee himif 1 can avoid it, 

‘ | ever to consent to be his wife.” 
\ promise easily kept,’’ obwerved the 
a. 8 ing Falirically, “*“Whie you are 
‘ lester the other side of the 
: bs eornte home: by this time he 


ided in England.” 
felher started and trowned. 


Hest fave ia 


i.~ster's 


Wal sadness Why, i cnay cost hin 
s apy trent! Why was T kept in iygno- 
ra this engagement?" 

There was none when Lester went 
AWal Nina responded, locking her bands 
Logetoer and pressing them to ber beart to 
trvand still the turobbing. “My father 
thought me too young, aod forbade it We! 


were trends nothing more, it Was when 
he beard of our coistortuaes that be wrote, 


enc os ng this ring and telling me he held 
we dearer isut | aw iaking you nore 
angry with hiunthan you were. Apd vet l 

at vou should be very proud of your 
~ f fios benorable conduct.’ 

Was it honorable to keep in the dark 
the father who bas alwayae tried to be bis 
best friend ? 

lie has uot done that: purposely, sir; in- 

eed be has not!" Nina asserted, ‘See 


whe speaksof you in this letter te me;— 
‘Lamnesorry [ let Harriet persuade ine to 
sah whiting to mv tether belore I lett Hog- 
lbave written te him now. He 
is, anit wasa tmis- 
inte mv conhaence 


‘ , beaut 
* ust 


anid gRrreer 
lane vet» take talsat 


“tian! osmosed the veteran: ‘tthe boy's 


eller bas poue to Lomoav. LL bade him 
lirect there, thinking | should have gone 
bacn ere this, A inistake, indeed! IT au 


glad the sees it’? 


‘And you will forgive him?" pleaded 
Nina, drawing nearer, and venturing to 


ay ver trembling fingers on his sleeve. 
“Youw abt let ine hear you sav that 
rou w have patience with hitn till he ts 
able to remind tounself that obedience to 
vo = fhe first duty.’’ 
\Vod wou: Miss Eiiderton?’’ 
“Ll cane bere lo-day,”’ she auswered, ber 


es growing fainter and 
. idarrive while my 


‘ Tryst st 


sadder, “lest be 
aunt Was absent, 
ime 1 shall go 
mv tatoer by the first train 
\ u are contenut lo do af" 
Ic was a cruel question, and Nina could 
press asob as she answered it 
“Not content, but striving to do 


On Seelny back 


to-tmorrow,.”" 


what l 


fe@i to De ryght. Ll atn not ashamed of hav- 
vet Lester, and I sball always be 
roW that he bas loved ine so well 
i lever be happy again i tl knew 
vilost him your affection ?” 
whose advice are you acting ?"" was 
Spext query. 
ubderstand you, sir, A tler 
- t Pine you had other Views 
i\ “WU Course was clear: 
soot tree rendered titfieult bw Les 
ter’= re Sai touiv¥e ine up.” 
“Letus go and fud iny daugoter: she m 
~ ewWiliere, 
ia cu agitated to remember her 
‘ a” ify Ahi was ss) ales orlred u 
watching t ‘ting of Soine turkeys that 
s@dlitieet iiss her, hoping, tearing, and 
ar xe tosav more, Nina nocepted the 
arta: Ollerest ber, ati left tue tent with Les- 
ers lucr 
By this tine the Duchess bad been eon 
fuctel le a raised chair in the centre of a 


space, around wirich the Spec alors grou ped 


Loe use Ves to Wale ber yraciousiy bana 


fees let Lhe Wilue©rs, 

‘ al scerenmhouy Was Ver Was tLuere 
esiiilily of getting speech with the 

‘ ¥ Mie Tadv, whose fascinating man- 
ers and brililant oconvVertationa! powers 
Ma ‘ a yreuera faVorite; even Close 
“ wie t lisovery that Mrs. Folliott's 
f ~ Shel a AVS t be depended 
‘ lu sist Lhe aris | ber 

: al “ an 
- * 

» : | a 

if sl ™“" = s gr ¥ 
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iain ber, when Mra. Foilictt came burry- 
ing towards ber lather. 

“Ou, pape! I don't know what you will 
say,” she panted “but Lester—oh, how he 
has startled me! Lester is bere !—actually 
in Engiand, and here!” 

Nina rose to ber feet, trembling violently: 
net for bereelf, but for the steadfast lover 
who bad come across the sean at ali risks, to 
prove that trouble and poverty had imade 
no change in bim. 

She was gently compelled to reseat ber- 
sell. 


oe 


“Sit still, child; you are not fit to move | 


ve” 
" “My dear Nina, I did not see you!" 


staunmered Mra Folliott, very much dis | 


ooncerted, 

She bad not iumet. say tnore, for Lester 
bai followed ber, and was clasping bis 
father’s band with such genuine delight at 
the meeting, that when that hand was re- 
jeased, & was only to be laid on the young 


man’s shoulder with a murinured blessing. 


Tue biesmng was followed with a sigh, 
for already Lester had discovered the pres- 
ence of Nina, and was forgetting al else 
but her, 

“[ ahbould like a summary of your tac- 
ties,” the (seuerai said to his Jaughter, as 
he drew heraside. “It seems t ine that 
before Leater lett England you threw these 
young people t wetoer.’’ 

“Pernaps I did, but then every one 
was as rich «#5 bis 
brother, amd Nina is the dearest of giris.’”’ 

“And vet since her father failed——” 

“Oh, sir! my brother, with his prospects, 
ought te do better. 
said to me if I bed allowed bim to marry a 
bankrupts daaghter ?’’ 

~Itdoean’t matter what I should have 
said, teeugh I mightask you if you ever 
knew mine connive ata dishonorgble action 
or make monev inv idol. 
that, like many another busy schemer, you 
have wasted your ime and trouble,” 

And when Mra, Folliott learned that her 
brother would sbortly carry to his colonial 
home a brede and the bride’s father, she 
was obliged to confess that the General had 
ap rkKen tru ¥. 

 _———— 


Prineess and Brownies. 


ny M. L. BB. 





tHE was nobody's little girl; that was 


\ toe grievance, Not that she had no 
i ene te lowe her, for there were ber 
Aunt Prrsiila, Miss Dennett, ber gover- 


ness, and all the old servants, to whom her 
siightest wis) was law, 

Then she possessed a white pony witha 
long tall, om which she rode every tine 
morning; a deg that was certainly fat and 
simall, bat met without aflection; a tabby 
eatand two Kittens, and six big wax dolls 
dressed om the latest fashion or in long baby 
gowns, ania string of other toys tw ou- 
tnerous te mention. Besides all this, she 
received a *®hilling every week for pocket- 
money. and sandry gold pieces on birth- 
davs and olber great occasions, 

Nevertheless ber grievance remained. 
She was nine wears old, and no one had 
ever spoken or thought of ber, as lar as she 
Knew, asalitiie girl, She was Aunt Pris 


clas moece, Miss Dennett's pupil, Ler 
father’s dang! ter. 
Pernaps tt this father had been in Eng- 


land tostead of India, she might have been 
hes (ttle giri; buthe always wrote t» her 
as, “My dear daughter,’ and signed bim- 
self, Your affectionate father.”” Aunt Pris- 
cilla and Miss Dennett called ber Dorothy, 
or “inw dear” when sie was very ,ood. 
They K2ssed her once every morning when 
sue came into the breakfast-rooin, and 
nee every uight when she waiked to them 
quietiy before going to bed. They were 
kind and toved her, but that was all. 

Noted ewer called her 
or darling, or «even Tom-bovy. 


pucied ber curis, indeed she bad none to 
palled, her hair was always kept 
close ‘Topped. Sue was never caught up 
toe any e's arms and half-smothered 


With KiwSes, or teased and romped witha 
le: and nm) one would ever think of sav- 
ng. “*Damsismv liutie tassie.’’ Thereture 
so* was »'s little girl. 
Thas the poor wee tmesiden of 
ners haf arguedto herself in 
Oid-fasmiened, unchildisih way. 


nine sutm- 


No, she 


vastus Moss Dorothy Ventnor, Colonel 
Vemtrrer’s daughter, Miss Prisvilla Vent. | 
hors mies, Miss Dennett's pupil, the oid 


servants’ vwoung laty. 

But scross the street exactly opposite her 
owe are nursery window there was a 
suabDty theuse in wiieh lived four rosy- 
cheeked, sturdy-limbed maiiens who were 
tle girisie every one of their home; four 
aes who head tatuer, mother, two babies, 
nutes, o@ Kk, and bousemaid who were de- 
Vite t 
a Live ig TA 

rr ce. Looe 


larnsels, pad only one maid 
i» attend to all : 


[them and the babies as 
¥ china dolis to play with; no pony 
on which to rie: ' 


no carriage to take then 
we o- so beck on wet or snowv dars. 
But * ese things they never see une 
t ‘ r + t as of. 
rt Re t iv babies until they 
® * “4 > ‘ ireemect 4 , mn ire 
e “ 
. . as 
: R 
, . ya ~ 
} ‘ z iL = i i alwayve mak ne 
Up agen 4G Kisses ald repentant words. 
And ihe Snowy Gays they slided down 


the @treeta, with their chubty hands stuck 
shabdw muffs, and red comforters tie i 


7 rneck. that tiat edi ther t 


What would you have | 


| 


W hat I do say is! 





Dollv, or Puss, | 
No one ever | 


ted Tam-e-Shanters. 

And always before starting they kissed 
their mother, who, offen with a baby in ber 
arms, watebed tuem as far as she could sse, 
each little gir! going first of all into the 
quiet room where Lue master of the house 
sat, tor a bear's embrace. Dorothy won- 
dered sometimes i! this father of these little 
girls bad a great many triends, to whom be 
wrote, or if he were making up for lost time 
by writing exercises, for he would sit sev- 
eral hours in the day witb his‘ pen: fiying 
rapidiy over the paper, or lean back in bis 
chair wrapped in deep thougnt, or study- 
jug books. Al! thus Dorothy could see 
from ber nursery-window, and many other 
things besides. 

But what troiees there were whon all the 
leasons had been learnt, in thatstudy! The 
table was pushed aside with its pens, books, 
and papers, and the father played with his 
little girls at blindman’sbull, bunt the 
slipper, fox and ge-se (he being fox, and 
on Very state oo-asions the mother, goose ), 
and a hendred-and-one other delightiul 
games that Dorothy never kuew the name 
o*. But the fan always ended by the father 


, Tam-a-Shanters and coats thé same color 


| with 


palling bis ebildren around hit, with one $ 


upon bis knee (they took turms at that), 
and another leaning against the mother, 
who at these times knitted the Tam-a-Shan- 
ters, or red searfa, or a baby’s sock, Sorme- 
times they woald all appear tobe talking, 
and at otbers the master only would talk, 
pulling acuri or stealing a kiss during a 
pause, 

Dorothy would get quiet excited. ‘Oh, 
nurse, he is puiling one of the mite’s curis, 
No, three’s, short curls;” or, “Oh, nurse, it 
is No. one, long curls, who is stroking her 
motber’s hand.” For this feolisn child bad 
nained her little opposite neighbors, ‘‘Nos. 
one and two, long curls’’—these were the 
two eldest; and *“Nos. three and four, short 
curls” —those were the two tiny ones, wlose 
bair wasas shert as Dorothy’s own, but 
stood up all over their beads in soft, short 
curis. 

And nurse always auswered: 

“Miss Dorothy, you ought net to stare in 
this manner into other peopie’s houses. 
W hat would your auct say if she knew that 
you did so?” 

And thea Dorothy would run quickly 
from the window aud hug old nurse, cry- 
ing: 

“Oh, nursie dear, don’t tell ber; and I 
am sure itt dees not matter, for I only 
peep just fram behind the curtain where 
they cannot see me, but I can look straight 
in at them.” 

And nurse, half,mollified, would answer: 

“Well, well, perhaps it does not imatter; 
but they are strange people to have their 
blinds undrawn when such a racket is go- 
ing on.”” 

To whieb rewark Dorothy never said 
what was in her thoughts—that the old 
fashioned street was so quiet, few people 
passed dowr it, and her young eves could 
see Ss» plainly Geeause the nursery was on 
a level with thal other rooin, exactly oppo- 
site to it, im fact. 

For nurse was growing old, and a little 
“past children’s fancies,” as she often de- 
clarea; and Unis restiess dreamy Dorothy 
Was so entirely different from her former 
contented charges, Ubat she had scarcely 
any Sympathy with ber, Poor Dorothy! 
ber ayah be? retarned to India; the nur- 
Serv wants were always changing, tor thev 
could uot “put up with nurse’s high notions 
auc tesiv ways” 

It chanced one evecing when the “Curis” 
were enjoying a noisier romp than usual, 
in the modstofa new game, in fect, that 
Dorothy was trying bard to catch full sight 
of, nurse cailed ver charge to Le arrayed iu 
ber white frock. Muss Priscilla bad a din- 
ner party that night, and an oid gentleman 


who bad just returned from India had ex- | 


pressed a =tromg desire t ses the little /as- 
sie the colonel bad so often spoken to bhiin 
about. 


| 


| as that, for tue eldest girl having discovered 
_an india-rubber baby that cried whenever 





So nurse and Hannab pulled off the little | 


merino gown In great haste, and slipped on 
the white skirts, after having bestowed a 


| basty spenge on the a'ways clean, pale lit- 


her blind | 


| deep hearse we 


tle lace, amd Baving brusbed tie solt hair 
Simbvoth [rou as parting. 

Aud Dorothy, feeling very starched and 
shy, graspet the old butler’s hand, to gain 
confidence er+ be Mung wide the dining- 
room door for bertoenter. The little girl 
bad a confuse! netion of walking to her 
aunt's skte, andefa very red old gentle- 
man, Wikh & very bald head and a very 
~, asking herif she were 
Colonei Ventror’s good little girl. But this 
Strange ol] gentleman's eves were so kind 
and bad sucn a ‘unay twinkle, that Dorothy 
tor ouce forgea ber shyness, and auswered 
sO prettily that Aunt Priscilla looked 


| pleased. 


Then the rew triend would have a chair 
placed against him for his “‘lavorite,’’ and 


| he offered her so macy sweets, that Aunt 


tee, and to whoin thev too yave | 


Priseiila was quite reiieved when Dorothy 
wicked owt a few raisins and almonds, and 
With polite old-fashioned courtesy declined 
the eer fruma For Aunt Priscilla be- 
lievetin tee goed old doctrine, that cake 
‘tht Sweets wery lew and very tar between 


; > test for all small Bove and girls, there was 4 mistake, and so sent the do!! 
° . * * * back to the shop, or wthat red baby who 
week that 1 wed was the happiest ved in the next square? Dorothy went 

ariel ZRVEOst [horothy vuld ever remeinber to bed quite disheartened, but in five mit- 

Mr. Hammond, see:ined t tes lorgot her troubies in sicep. 
~ortant t 10 thar © » e = ¢ 
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; ys b J, 88 brough Miss DorRotray VENTNOR 

carriage in Which he and Miss Dorothy The < os 2. 2 

were og mh amysterious errand, and the gies 

erran + : , . 5 _. } . - 

etm aey as ncmher n at 1or — than to | ‘Yea, Dorothy, vou may open it 20*, 

bay bol née that could sp ‘ ' 

peak, open and i gaid Aunt Priscilla answering her little 








shut its eyes, and, when wound ap, even 
walk across the floor. 

The shopman was just exhibiting this 
last accomplishment, when Dorothy clasp- 
ed her patron’s band tightly, saying iu an 
excited whisper, ““The Curis!” 

And sure enough there stood four brown- 
eyed, brown-curled wee maidens is scarict 





astheir bair, watching the walking doi! 
wide-eyed astonishment. But the 
next minute some dolis were brought out 
for their inspection, and their attention was 
diverted. 

There seemed to be a long disccssion 
over these cheap doillies. Brown curls 
three picked outone with flaxen ringiets 
and blue eyes, which she evidently regard- 
ed with great affection. But when the 
shopmana said, ‘‘Fifteen-pence, miss,"’ ber 
face clouded a littie, although the next 
minute she explained cheertully, “You see 
Mrs. Toyseller, my papa’s ship has oniy 
brought a shilling each for we elder ones 
this time, and tor mamma——” 

But bere ber mother suid with a smile: 
“That will do, Dolly; your namesake,there- 
fore, must only cost one shilling.” 

But after all it did not cost even as much 


one pressed it, and which aiso had the 
loveliest blue eyes, the little sisters after a 
long consultation, decided to give one of 
their shillings for this treasure and present 
it to the biggest baby. 

Alter being assured by their mother that 
baby No. two would appreciate one of their 
old dolls quite as well asa new one, they 
chose for themselves two china dolle with 
white curis at sixpence each, and two imi- 
tation wax ones with names for the same 
price. With the remaining tbhreepence 
each one bought a penny wooden doll with 
a painted hat, another one of china with 
hair done up I:ke a lady's, also a penny, 
and two smalier china ones that were to be 
the children, as the eager third curls ex- 
plained. 

Finally, the little girls lef the shop each 
with a browa paper parce: under ber brown- 
coated arm, tbe india-rubber baby being 
intrusted to the eldest sister. And these 
sinall giris who bad so generously given u 
one ot their shillings, went away with s 
sinilipg, happy faces, that Dorothy watched 
them with the greatest interest and aston- 
isument. A shilling seemed such a small 
sum to bave caused such grave discussion 
ainongst these little people. 

With a great sizh tue littie girl came back 
to the consideration of her own purchase. 
But her attention wandered, and at last she 
whispered to Mr. Hammond— 

“Ob, please will you lend me a schilling 
to Luy tne other baby a new doll?” 

“I will give you more than one for that 
if you like, dearie,” said the old gentie- 
nan. 

“No, thank you,” answered Dolly, “it 
would not do to give more than a shilling, 
for perhaps then the other baby would feel 
hurt. I spent my iast Saturday's shilling 
on that doil’s piano for my doil’s house,and 
it will be tour whole days before I have 
another. But won’t it be the same as if I 
gave the shilling now, if you were to buy 
me a doll that costs one shilling less ?"’ 

The old gentieman s:niled, and asked the 
shopman how he could make the walking 
lady exacilvy one shilling less in value. 
Her jewelry, it seemed was worth just that 
sum. 

So Dorothy watched with a litile pain the 
blue-and-gold iocket, watch and ear rings 
being taken from ber new treasure; but 
she migbt buy them back some day, ur- 
less, uh, dreadful thought! they bappened 
to be suid before she bad tbe necessary 
Sur. 

A second india-rubber baby was bought, 
and packed into a card-board box. Then 
the obliging shopman lent a pen, with 
which Mr. Hammond wrote the direction. 
fie smiled as be added at Dorothy’s re- 
quest,**For the baby, froma sincere friend.”’ 
But even that was not enough, tor Dorothy 
seized by a sudden fear that, as there were 
two babies, tue nother might be doubtful 
for which this dolly was intended, wrove, 
in her own cuildisu letters, “For the bald 
baby.”’ 

Mr. Hammond smiled more than ever 
then, but be inade no objection to this last 
clause, and, with the little giri’s band in 
big and the attentive shopman following, 
he entered the carriage. he boxes were 
put on the tront seat, and the little face that 
watched tlem all the way bome was as 
happy as those had been of the four little 
giris in red caps. 

Finally, a boy was given sixpence to con- 
vey the india-rubber baby to its destina- 
tion, and Dorothy stood in the cold street 
watching t see that he delivered it proper- 
ly. Then she took ber kind friend's band, 
and with asigh of satisfaction entered tue 
bouUuse, 

Sutalthough the little girl gazed until 
bed-time into that opposite room, she saw 
nothing to indicate that the baby had re- 
cetved ber gift. A hundred fears 
her. Supposing the mother had thoug!t 












































niece's inquiring look. itis from 
the little girls opposite. r mother has 
written asking me to allow you to drink 
tea with them this alternoon.”’ 

Bat Dorothy was so excited about her 
letter that she scarceiy heard this wonder- 
fulnews. And this was what she saw and 
red, On the topofa large sheet of white 
paper was drawn a fairy waving a wand 
over a baby’s cradie, and presenting with 
the other band a dol!. Below this was writ- 
ten in a very neat round-hani, on two lines, 
“To the Princess,” and the letter that tol- 
lowed ran thus:— 


“T ex 


“DEAR PRINCESS, 

“Papa drew the picture, and 

Maude is writing this letter. We have 
guessed@that you sent our baby the doll, 
for we were inthe shop, and we saw you 
under the lamp watching the boy to oar 
beuse, Weall thank you for our baby, 
who can’t berself. She sinited when we 
squeaked it. Mamma is writing to ask your 
auntie to let vou come totea with ua, Do 
come if you casa. We will fetch you at balf- 

two, 
“Yoar loving brownies, 
“Maupe, Erxe., Dotty, TABBY. 
“Good-bye. 


“P. S.—We send a kiss from baby, who 
is2°t bald, but ber hair is very soft and fair; 
and a::other from each of us. 

“N. B.—Please bring a doll, as we are 
going to have a ball ’’ 


At half-past two the door-bell rang, and 
four small girls in brown coats and red 
caps all asked atonce if the Princess was 
ready. Thesolemn butler ushered them 
inte the long drawing-rooin, at the end of 
which sat Miss Priscilla by a fire, with a 
ok in one hand aud a fire screen in the 
other. 

Bat the brownies, although quiet now, 
were not at all abasned. They stepped one 
atter the otherto Miss Priscilla, and laid 
tiny red-gloved fingers io her outstretched 
hand. Then they seated theinselveson the 
jour Chairs she pointed ont, and answered 
her questions with perfect self-possession. 

“Well-bred,” said Aunt Priscilia to her- 
self; “they will do Dorothy good, as Mr. 
Hammond esized."’ 

Indeed the little folks were talking in 
quite an animated way when Dorothy en- 
tered, explaining that Maud and Ethel were 
ten and nine, Dolly and Tabby seven and 
five, the biggest baby nearly two years, 
and the voungest three montis; how it was 
Ethel's birthday, and they were having a 
— with sugar upon it—and a party as 
well. 

“A party,”’ cried Aunt Priscilla. ‘Then, 
Dorothy, vou ought to have your white 
frock on.” 

‘Ob, she’s the party,” explained Ethel. 
““Manmitna would not let us say it was my 
birthday, for she thought it looked hke 
asking for a present.” 

So the Princess and her child were march- 
ed off by the four brownies, who, directiy 
they got inside tLeir own home, seized ber 
round the neck and hugged her al! at ounce, 
Poor Dorothy was released froin this ener- 
getic embrace by the mother, who, after 
stooping to kiss ber, took the little girl’s 
hand into hers and Jed her upstairs, where 
she unfastened her hat and coat. 

As for the four brownies, they flung their 
things anywhere, but finally gathered 
them all up and carried them to a large 
closet, where the four caps and coats hung 
side by side in most comical fashion. 

And to describe all Yhat Dorothy saw and 
beard would fill a large sheet. It is enough 
to relate a partoniy. Firet of all she was 
taken to inspect the baby who was not bald 
and who sunled when her new dolly was 
squeaked. And she was such a dear baby 
seen close to, with soft, fine Lair like pale 
corn, and the funniest dimple in her chin. 

And the other baby was a gir! too, Stella, 
her naine. “My Star, papa calis ber,’’ ex- 
plained eager Dolly. She too had corn- 
colored hair, very thick and soft, but with 


Scarcely any curl in it, standing all round | 


ber head like rays of glory; she also pos- 
Sessed very pink cheeks and very blue 
eyes, the funniest soft bands, and teeth 


tuat snone like pearls between her pretty | 


red lips. But Dorothy thought ber voice 
and laugh were the sweetest inusic slie had 
ever heard. 

For baby Stella coula just lisp a few 
words, and she was so proud when she said 
anY¥ sentence of more than two words, that 
she would shrug ber dimpled sbouiders, 
and send torth such aciear ripple of laugh- 
ter, that “it was like listening to the spiash 
of a brook over stones.”’ At least that was 
Dorothy's description of it afterward to Ler 
aunt. 

The little gir! could have sat watching 
this wonderful baby all afternoon bad the 
brow nies allowed it to bes. But they bad 
all their treasures to display. Tue four 
pink bagsin the toy cupboard in which 
were hoarded the scraps for the doili+cs’ 
clothing; the four dolis’ houses inade out of 
cigar boxes, the lids dividing each bouse 
into an upper and a lower rooin; the simail 
dolls in these dressed as papa, mwainima,and 


babies, the old dolis being servants or vis- 
tors; the Nvoab’s Ark, viocks, rocking- 
orse, marbles, tops, and other tuys that 
Stmail giris delight in. 
Dor thy a. deepiy iinpressed with ne 
a. these piaythings, that see:ned &§ 
rand mean after her ow yrander - 
Svicentivy regarded as treasures 
rownies, They were especially proud 
Deir dolls’ houses and the furniture 
them, most of which bad been iuade from 


Carntbeard by their own ciever littie fingers. 

And theoid dolls too were not thrown 
aside, but, if not too much broken, were 
“arefally inended and dressad again, ready 
“OF the Grst poor little bov or girl to whom 











THE SATURDAY 


they would give pleasare. 

“For mother beips so many people,” 
oaees the brownies; and ene lew us 
help too by making oar old toys nice for 
the children. Sometimes we buy them new 
things with our Saturday's pennies or balt- 





per nies.” 
Saturday's jes and halfpennies! 
Only Ethei Maude bad pennies. Doro- 


thy opened her eyes wide with pity and 
then with wonder, as the four small giris 
chattered on gaily and beppily. Evidently 
they thought pensies and halfpennies 
worth having. And they only seemed sur- 
prised, not envious, when Dorothy ex piain- 
ed, in answer to Ethel’s question, “if she 
had yet been to a penny,” that 
she had a shilling every week. 

“Twelve pennies or twenty.foar haif- 
pennies!" they ali cried with a gasp. 

“Bat then,”’ added Exhel, “she is a Prin- 
cess, you know, and princesses have so 


much to buy.” 
call me a princess?”’ asked 


“Why do y: 
bewildered y- 

“Papa will tell you after tea,” said Ethel; 
“it is bis name for = 

“But he does not even know me!” cried 
Dorothy, more astonished than before. 

“No, but be writes books,” explained 
Ethel! again, spokeswoman ay right of her 
birthday; “and alter we noticed you 
watching us when we played in his stady 
in ar evening, he said, ‘The Princess must 
be allowed to see the fun, for it is her royal 
prerogative to do as she likea;’ and so we 
left the blind up and drew back the cur- 
taina,’”’ 

“Ob, I did not mean tq stare and be 
rude,” cried Dorothy, with tears in her 
eyes; “I thought you could not see ine.”’ 

“You were not rude, darling, only lone- 
ly,” cried all the brownies, hugging her 
and kissing away the starting tears. “After 
that papa began telling us a tale abouta 
princess and four brownies. We knew it 
meant you and us, because it has a lot of 
true things in it about us all. Ethel will 
ask for that tale to-night.” 

“Yes,” cried Dolly, “because we always 
choose our own pudding and be!p It on our 
birthdays; and the tale we like best as 
well.” 

“And now we must have the ball,” said 
the brownies. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
grandear of this ball. The four new dolls 
were brought oat, dressed in new costuines 
tor the occasion; the two india-rubber babies 
being also present, without their frocks, 
nurse having on!y just begun to dreas 
them. As for the brownies, they had made 
their doll’s skirts aud gowna long before, 
and then wLen they got their money they 
bought their dollies to fit the garmenta. 

And now came the nost soleuin part of 
the whole tring. Toe cok and houseinaid 
were summoned from the kitchen, mau:sma 
was escorted by blue-eyed Steila and Ethel 
fromthe drawing-room, nurse put down 
her work to give better attention to the 
matter in band,and Ethel, with a very 
solemn face, pointed to the seven dolls who 
sat in a row of prim stale by the rocking- 
horse rockers, and asked gravely, “W high 
is the belle ?”’ 

And all need Ethei’s doll to be 
just a little bit grander and than 
the others, for ber tarlatan dress over pink 
silk was certainly cet becoming. And as 
this was exactly how each little girl wanted 
the vote to go, because it was Ethel’s birth- 
day, every one was satisfied. 

This was always the forma! introduction 
to each ball. e cook and housemaid 
went below again, the wotber stayed and 
nursed ber baby, and the five little giris 
walized, polkad, and cuadrilied with their 
dollies until they were cired, and bad to 
partake of imaginary refreshinentout of the 
dolls’ tea things. 

But at teatime there was a real set of 
sinall teathings, and Etnei poured real 
milx and water out of a small tea-pot into 
the tiny cups. Biscuits, bread and butter, 
and small bits of bun were served on tiny 
dishes, these dishes being continually filled 
from larger ones. It was wondertul too how 
mnany times the good-natured Susan bad to 
repienish the small tea-pot, cream-jug, and 
sugar-basin. She seemed to enjoy the fun 
nearly as much as the little girls. And the 
birthday-cake was everything that could 
be desired, covered all over with whiite 
sugar, and “‘Etwuel’’ in pink covwfits on tie 
t& »p- 

As for Dorothy, she sat in happy silence. 
Everything was so delignttuliv new aod 
Strange, from the pretty cake with sugar to 
the tiny waided cosy over the tea-pot. The 
dollies sat in a row on the couch, with their 
fourteen legs—or rather ten, for the two 
india-rubber babies would not bend,and had 





therefore to stand —=stretebed stitfiv out, and 
thelr own particular cups and saucers before 
them. 

“They are allowed t come down on | 
birth-days,” explained Tabby, who had 
been rather shy until now, *‘so as tv learn 





inanners.”” 

But Dorothy wondered why the father 
never appeared. Histea was carrie! into | 
the study, the room that wasshut off from | 
the rest of the house by a baize door and | 
long passage,the drawing-room being under- 
neath it. Even the brownies seemed 
fidgety. They showed their pictu re-buoks 

} an “absent manner to their visitor, and 

thel said in a loud whisper, after watching 

hand the k for at least two 


cy aur waa DS a5 i, a 
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POT “ 
“Yes,” explained Ethe!; “we hear p4pa 
sometimes he bha* a pew 


tell mother 
thought, and that often means he will be ao 
busy and writing so bard, he cannet see us 
all the evening.” 





EVENING POST. 


Bat ject as the little girl Gimished and | 
the clock struck six, a distant door was 
——e open, and a cheery voice called, 
ere are my rogues, the mother and 
babies ?"’ r. 

Next the dining-room door opened, and 
in there camea tall man, who caught up 
baby Stella and tossed ber neariy to the 
ceiling. Then holding ber with one hand 
be put the other on rthel’s curia, saying, 
“Well, littie woman, do you feel iike turn- 
ing iuto a fairy godmother at present f"’ 

And this big father had such kind eyes 
and so pleasant a voice, that Dorothy forgot 
to beshy when the brownies her 

’ crying, “Papa, bere is the 
Princess !”" 

“Welcome, Princess!” he said, sinijing 
down on the littse girl, and stroking her 
short hair as be did his own small daugh- 
ters’ curls. 

And what « romp they ail bad in the 
large pleasant stady! Papers were 
into safe places, and the fun waxed warm 
and quick. Dorothy forgot she had on ber 
best irock, and danced and laughed asgaily 
as the otoers. 

And when they were ail tired, si y 
Stella was borne away by verse, and the 
father and mother drew their chairs to the 
fire, with the five little giris between them, 
Ethel and Dorothy having the places of 
en being perched on esch knee of the 

her. 

And then came the story of the Princess 
and the brownies. It wasall about a prin- 
cess who lived in a grand with a 
good fairy godmother who loved her deariy, 
and otber kind fairies to wait upoo her;aud 
four brownies who lived ia a delighttu! 
grotto o te the palace, who were always 
wouderipg about the and wanting 
to go into the palace and see ber beautiful 
fairy-gitts. 

And the papa and mamma brownies told 
their clildren sometimes when they gruin- 
bled that after ali the princess was no 
happier than they,for she had no kind little 
sisters and baby brownies to piay with, and 
although her godmother loved ber very 
dearly, her father, the king, had been 
obliged to ne eee for a long time. 
And at this part thefather stroked Dorothy's 
hair with very bands. 

But the end of the story was delightful. 
After various adventures of the princess 
and the brownies, they came to know each 
other, and the princess turned out to Le 
such a dear, loving little rrincess, win 
played with the babies and thoir sisters,ancd 
confessed that she too haa often wanted 
come into the brownies’ grotto, and had 
also 
when she bad seen bow bappy they al! 
were; and then they found tuat alter ai! 
each one was in her right piace, in her ow: 
palace or grotto. The king came home t 
his little princess, and she and the brownies 
lived bappily ever alter. 

And if the least bit were altered in this 
tale from its first telling, one of tne little 
sisters would ery, “No, it was thue last 
time,’ and then the father would go back 
and correct bimeeclf. It was evidently a 
favorite tale, as Ethel had said,and Dorothy 
enjoyed it so much, aithough were 
not atali knew to ber, that she felt quite 


sometimes felt a littie discontented | 





! 


sorry then Susan announced that “ Miss | 


Ventnor was fetched.” 

“And mast come again,” cric! ail 
the brownies, bugging ber. 

“Yes,” said the mether: “I hope your 
aunt will allow you to come and see wy 
littie girle again very seon,”’and she stoope:! 
to kiss Dorothy's grave lace. 

Poor Dorothy! she bad been 60 siiy, ai- 
though excited, about coming, and now sie 
could almost cry at having to leave thin 
happy group She grasped the nurke:naia’s 
hand nervously and said, “Ob, thank you 
all so much. rea, I think Aunt Priaciiia 
wiil let me come again 8900, when you ask 
me.”” 

And then the little girl went bome alinost 
in a dream, surprised but uot disappointed 
that the brownies were act quite what sie 
had thought them, wondering inust about 
the many kind things the fairy godmother 
and attendants bad done for the princess ii; 
the story. Had sheveen wrong all along, 
and were bugs and piay!lu: teasings only 
one small way of showing love, and no 
better than others? Sue was Aunt Prisciila’s 
one little girl. That was what the father 
had said. 

Dorothy wrote a letter to her own father 
the next afternoon. She was so eager 
tell bim ali ber adveutures that sue pnt 
some of ber duubts uoKknuwning!y into wer 
letter. 

And the colonel sent such a nice anawer, 
beyinning, “My owa dear iittie girl,” in 
which he told ber the stury was all true, for 
the king was reaily coming botue when the 
spring fl -wers should bivown, 

And Doruthy, wie bad never heen 
naughty envugnu t realiy doulst that her 


| sunt loved her, only inc.ined &) “yruwmbie’ 


a little, as t @ brownies dif in tie story, 
grew merry and nory ieng before her 
father came. For Aunt Priacilla decided 
that “the child” bad been too much alone, 
and would be better for the company of the 
little girls opposite. 

And 6o the tale really came true, and the 
princess and the brownies, last tiine news 
caine frown their fairyland, were living ana 
piaying together happy, diag each other 
much gox«l, with the «ind and fairy god- 
motner DApA a! 1 matsina Drownies, an! 
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te:vier of the faults of others a8 thorough y 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A new York colonel is organizing a regi 
ment of total abstinence soidiera The 
movement which he has set on foot con- 
templates nothing less than a new National 
Guard, which shall be an army of well 
trained soidiers who do not use any intoxi 
cating liquors, and who shall be ready at a 
moment's notice to take the field in case of 
acall from the State or National authori 
ties, The officers and men are said to be 
enthusiastic over the success of the venture. 
There are West Point men in the regiment, 
as well as many who were trained in the 
Civil War. 

There are now about 36,000 newspapers 
and periodicals published throughout the 
world, Of this number more than 19,100 
are published in Europe ; 12,000 in the 
United States ; 3,000in Asia; 700 in Aus 
tralia ; 200 in Africa. Comparing these 
figures with the population of the world, it 
will be found that there is one powapaper 
for every 40,000 inhabitant«. The number 
of periodicals published in (ireat Britain 
and Ireland is about 4,000, and of these 
nearly 2,300 may be strictly defined a» 
newspapers. The daily per number 
close upon 200. Of the 12,000 American 
periodicals more than four-fifths are de 
voted to politics and news, and the daily 
papers number 1,000. 


The drum. it is said, is to be re-estab 
lished in the French army. Over four 
years ago General Farre, then in the pleni 
tude of his power, decreed its abolishment 
in the armies of the French Republic, and 
shortly after both Belgium and Italy fol 
lowed suit, and the roll of the ‘sheepskin 
fiddiers’’ was no longer beard in their 
ranks. The French, keenly imitative of 
all German models, no doubt observed that 
the Prussians, long before the idea of (er 
man unity bad become a realiiy, cut down 
the big drum from the dimensions it 
had assumed under Frederick to the shape 
and proportions of an ordinary tambourine. 
So the edict went forth, and not «a drum 
was heard in French regiments for some 
four years, 


The Panama Canal scheme appears to be 
in serious difficulty. Over $35,000,000 have 
been expended on it, and M. de Lessep- 
asked the co-operation of the French tio 
ernment to raise $120,000,000 more by 
means of a lottery loan. The Committee of 
the Chamber has resolved to shelve the 
bill laid before it to authorize that pro 
ject, and M. de Lesseps has made an ap 
eal to his countrymen to raise the money 
*y bonds Should the canal be a failure 


| tue effect of the loss of these savings and 


of the crumbling of the hopes of hundreds 
of thousands of investors would be an in 
calculable injury to political order in 
France. The Republic would stagger un 
der such a blow. 


A London journal recently offered a 
prize of $10 for a reasonable solution «of 
“what becomes of the pins 7’ The follow- 
ing reply captured the prize: “A surface 


| ten miles square contains 310,000,000 square 


vards. Assume this as the area of Lamdon. 


'"Po include the area of floor surfaces in 


| 000,000 square yards. 
| yards contained one stray pin, wi 


houses it may sately be trebled— say 1,060, 
If every tive stare 
o would 
be aware of it? Here, then, we have in 
London alone a receptacle for 200,000,000) 
of stray pins unperceived by anybody. 
The answer, therefore, is that thousands «©! 
millions of lost pins can be, and are, seat 
tered about the land unnoticed. Halt of 
these, being out doors, are gradualiy de 

stroyed by rust. The other half pass out cl 
doors by degrees. 
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The Portuguese will be the 
Africa. Oni 
French line in | 
Leopold’ 


a railroad in West 
teen miles of the 
have been completed, 
Congo river scheme is banging fire “| prar 
ently for financial reasons. The Tras 
African Ratlroad 
hand, has #5,000,000 of capital | 
the Portuguese Government 
the payment of interest on its bonds, 
route has been surveyed for 24) mities froin 
Loanda on the coast, the track laving i- 
about to begin. This read, which it is i: 
tended ultimately to extend to the larpe 
(luango tributary tothe Congo, 
miles from the coast, will run through the 
heart of Anyola. If it does not succeed, 
the prospects are very gloomy for ars 
other West African railroad, for the cous 
try it is to penetrate is the (" k of the west 
coast, populous, fertile, an: usiparativels 
healthful. 
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Company, on the other 
» start wit 
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The Empress of Austria, in one {f her 
freakish moods, conceived the tiea of sur 
prising the German binperor at Gastien the 
other day by visiting bim immediately 
after his arrival there, without giving any 
notice of her coming fhe idea had to te 
earriea out amid a downpour of hail and 
rain. and itis probable the still beantiful 
Konpress regretted the prank, as she four 
the poor old fellow amusing hisnself im ar 

1. faded suit of clothes, quite unfit t 


wivin, and was allerw ar ‘ 
be ye a 
ys Ka rtne « “ 
in hour pleasantiy, and «# ‘ 
} press to the top of the staircase a 
he gallantly kissed her hand, and st 


bowing while she des ended 
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PHIL’s NEW GANT. 


—— 


nY WITKIN, 





] ELL, wife, next year I’h)! aball bare 
his wish, aud go to France VW) school, 

These words were sald by Mr. 

Wells to bis wife, Ile was nota rich man; 

he bad but a aimall farm, and evime years be 
found it bard to make bot onda mom, 

Mr.and Mra. Wells had three boys—Pbil, 

Tom, and Jack, and one girl, Hell 


Phil, who was ten veare old, wae uel a) 


sharp, quick boy, that Mr, trreen, who 


kept the anal! ach’! ty whien he went, 
told Mr. Wella be ought ty send bin to 
some good school, where he auid gton 
well, 

“In fact.” «ald Mr, Green, you eould 
send him to France, a7 that he wight speak 
or write French, it would be the vest thing 
you could do for tim, He would have a 
cnanee then of a good mart in life, and it 
would not be your fault If he did not get on 
well in the end.” 

The thougnt of life in Vranee was a grand 
one to Pil, and bie one great wieh wae that 
Mr. Wells would send him there, 

“Last year wae a good year with us,"’ Mr, 
Wells went on Ws way, “and If this one in 
too, lean apare as much a4 he will need, 
though for some thine Vs eninge we Le 
aspen more than we ean help —we tmust 
save ituptorhin, And now J must be off 
tomy work.” 

And hard he did work, Uf it tad 
been for Phil's sake he eould bave had one 
more nan to do some of It; but ae 1 wae, 
he felt. smust do it, and put by tor Phil 
what he could save try thins 

Some fow hours had gone by, and Phil, 
fell, Tom and Jack tad all come back from 
school, 

It wasa fine, warn epring day, #0 they 
made up their minds ty play tn the feides 
till it was time fortes, Jack wald he eouid 
not wait for tea, and ran in, Mra, Wells 
yave bliin a piece of bread and jain, and as 
she had lots ty do, sent tin out doors ones 
more, 

Jack was too amall ty play at the games 
that Pil, Bell and Tom were fond of, and 
when be came back be found Hellana Tom 
had satdown ona lig pleee of mtone, and 
Pill stood in teront of them, 


ryeot 


As Jack caine up tie heard bia wmter Soll 
nay — 

“Til give hin a red eost,”’ 

“Then Tom ald 

“Tl give bin a dark tine cloak.” 

“Oh, don't bave that game,” said Jack, 


“You know | can't play it, and that I dou't 
like it."’ 

“Well,” aaid Phil, we thought you had 
gone in, and did nia want WW eome oul and 
pilav.” 

“Mum said | waa ts," said Jack, 

iil was a kind boy, ao le aid 

“Well, what ehall we play 7 
have a race?" 

“You,” said both Mell and 

“Hut Jack maid 

“No; Lknow Laehould not win the race, 
wo DT don’t call that fon.” 

“Well, let ine think,” said Mil, 
atood quite wtill, and theragit, 

And Belt and Tow and Jack wat quite 


Miall we 


DLP 


and he 


atilito see whathe would say, At last he 
mp ke, 
“Tl know,” aaid be; “lve thought of 


such a wood gaine-quile « new one, It's 
alloutot my own head." 

“Oh, what ie it? aad Tom and Kell 
the saine breatiy. 

“Trampa,’’ mated Phil, 

“Trauipe?' maid bell, 
mean 7" 

“Well, ‘bug-a-browmn,’' aad Phil, “You 
know whatthey are, We can play that we 
are tratinps, and bave just got te @ place 
where we have UW) ened the tight: then we 


“What do you 


musthave our tea, and jie duwnh on the 
ground like they do, and go toe ad Lone 

“Oh, you tisat’)) tre yreat fii,” maid 
Ibell, 

And Jack «aid 

‘Yom, |] siiall like that, 

‘Let us come now and house a good 
place tor a babt,"" maid Phi, 

“What's « ball 7’ maid Jack, “Doom it 
mean tea 7" 

“No,” said Vill, ‘not quite, but when 


they belt they have tea,” 

And Phil led the way till 
one of the barnes, 

“Letus eit down here,” the maid s this 
wili do. Now ‘et us think what we can 
bave for tea, Now ant then trampe get 
hold of fowls, aud thedl them to & pot, or 
they buy some ineat sud wake @ sew 
of it.’' 

“Hut where 
Bell. 

‘Well, they pick up «ticks, aud make a 
fireon the ground, aud broil the pet on it, 
laay,’' said Voil, ‘let's ineke « fire wo; 
you can ail pick up some wicks, and I'ii 
run and get « mate,"’ 

Hy the tine he caine back be found quite 
a8 onl) heap of stichka, 

Jack aaid 


he came near 


do they boll at?’ sasked 


“| Urought all the amall ones, and Hell 
and ‘lous tive tig onem, 
VPiileaid he would tay the fire and eet 
wit t * e ef , ul meit wouid 
se! é cal 
“a oe 
an , 
A 
4 A+ a 
Pigii wy amt, + way 
ofa pot? It would be much more tun , 


“I could get an 0/4 meat tin, Vil, if that 


wou!d do,’ said iteli 
“Oh, yeu’ aad Mh ‘that would be | 
just the thing.’”’ 


a 
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“And, | aay, Phil,” said Tom, “I know 
where there isadead mouse, Shatl I get 
it? We could put it in the tin and call ta 
fowl, coulin't we 7” 

“Yeu,” said Phil, “if you like. 

ati ”” 
. + a ‘Tom, and Jack at bis heels, This 
wasa grand game—the best they bad bad 
for siong time. When they were all three 
gone, there was such 8 strong draught on 
the fire that sone of the sticks were biown 
quite a long way off. 

Phil did ed think inoch of it at first, but 
at last be saw that one of the sticks fell 
clone to a hay-rick. The loome hay sround 
the stack was soon ina bDiaze, and the rick 

” ugit fire. 

, ian said bil, with a ery ; ‘the stack ia 
on fire,” and flew off as fast as he ould to 
the farm; but the stnoke and the Names 
had Wid their own tale, 

Mr, Wells was on his way home through 
the flolda, when he saw the biaze in front of 
him, and he ran fast to it. 

“Help! beip 1” was his ery, and soon all 
the fara men were on the spot, One of 
them was sent off to the town to eall the 
fire engine, acd the rest did what they 
could t put out the flames, 

Hut the wind was so high that all was in 
vain, and atthe end of an hour the whole 
riek was burnt to the ground, The fire now 
was out, and there was no imore for the 
men todo, 

The crowd, which bad come from far and 
near, all went their way, and Mr, Wells, 
with sad thoughts and slow steps made his 
way hone, 

Ashe went he met Phil. 

“Oh, inv boy,’ he said, and he laid bis 
band on Phil's bead, “this has been a bad 
day for us, tor the loss will fall on you as 
wellason me. Now | shall not be able Ww 
send youto France to school,” 

‘Dad ! dad !"' said Poil, and the tears ran 
down bis cheeks as Mr. Welis’s kind words 
fell o; bisear; “do not mind ime, for it was 
ail my tauit.’”’ 

‘Tbon be told Mr. Welle the whole tale of 
thetire. Ali the biameof it was his, aud 
he did not try to shirk it. 

Mr. Welis did not say much to him; he 
did not wish to add to the grief the poor 
boy felt, for be knew that lor yours lo cume 
Vuil would have cause to feel his share in 
the lone, 

jt is want of thought and care that leads 
to so much bara in this world, for it was 
this thatled Philto inake « fire noar the 
rick, #0 it was but lair that he should bear 
his sbare in the loss of which he bad Leen 
the cause, 


tun and 


—— ee 


THE VAIN LEADER. 





BY A. ¥. &. 





OOK at Long Tusk now, Ie that the 
way the leader of such # herd of ele- 

J posots as ours in should spend bis 
tine 77? maid Klap-Mar diseontentediy, 

“Hush, nv friend, take care,’’ maid his 
companion, “such words are treason, You 
forget how handsome be is,” 

“And you how vain he i,” waid Flap- 
Mar. 

It was true Long-Tusk did look very 
handsome as he stood admiring biweelf in 
a pool of water, but itis quite certain also 
that he knew it; for Long-Tusk, the leader 
of one of the largest herds of eiephants, was 
as vain as any silly little girl or poy. He 
was big and bold, and he was brave; in- 
deed, almost bis only fault was his vanity. 

The berd were at that time living in a 
pretty glade on the edge of # forest. There 
were trees in plenty, and as much water as 
the elephants wanted, though in Long- 
‘Tusk’s opinion not enough to serve him as 
atnirror, The more water there was, the 
inore often would he be able ty look at 
himeelf, 

Accordingly he gave orders that the berd 
shout start at oncs in search of another 
home, No elephant vet ever disobeyed his 
leader, and when FlapKar growled out 
nome reinark about ‘vanity,’ he was very 
quiekiv silenced, and told to maren last of 
the herd asa punishment. 

Asarule, an elephant would have felt 
this such « disgrace, that he would never 
bave lifted bis head again, but Kiap-Kar 
was beside hitnself with excitement, and as 
he paseed Long-Tusk on bis way to the 
back of the herd, refused ts salute his 
leader, 

This was open rebellion, and Long-Tusk, 
angry atthe insalt, immediately expelled 
Fiap-Kar from the berd, 

Sv terrible a punishinent was certainly 
too severe for the offence committed, but 
although Flap-Kar threw back bis trunk in 
asouishinent, he turned away from the 
others without a single growl or complaint. 

At length the start was made, aud ali 
went weli at first, but when they were at 
wome little distance from their old bome 
long: Tusk saw a tent not very far off from 
them, 

He well knew this meant danger, and at 
once baited. He was too late, however, for 
the owners ofthe tent had seen bin, and 





directiy prepared for the attack, 


Long-“Tusk fought braveiy, determined 


} to be killed rather than be taker prisoner, 
but when he saw the arrows aur ig thick 
ond fast towards him, he wave op mil tog 
sd prepared to 

~ i<4 ~ t 
ach 
hue @hepliant fe L 
Long-lusk em aped i ‘ [ fw w ect 
and aeoon after reaehed a piace of salety 
Phen Long-Tusk deinanded wiiet; { bis 


followers bad 8 nobiy perished in lis ser- 
vice, 


j It was soon explained that the elephant 


who 





i 


} 
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had saved bim, the elepbant who had 
sscriticed bimeelf lor his leader, was Fiap- 
far ¢ 
a jr to tear himself away from his oid 
companions, be had followed them, and #0 
had been able to rescue his former mas- 
ter. 
In the time of happiness he had not hesi- 
tated to find fault with his leader for bis 
vanity, but in tine of trouble he was ready 


tw give even his life for him. 
——— A . 


THE WOODEN SOLDIER. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








NE evening the wooden soldier came 
on the guard—the fire-guard, you know 
in the nursery and sald: 

**Mins Dolly, I promised to tell you my 
story, aud, if you please, J] would like to do 
aonow.” 

**] asm sure we sball be very glad to hear 
it,”" she replied, as she ainoothed ber dress. 
‘The animals are all in the ark, #0 you will 
not be disturbed by—”’ 

At this inoment the poker fell down with 
a terrible bang. This was the only ~ he 
had of expressing himeseli—rather a loud 
way, you say, and inconvenient, because, 
in the first place, he made a great clatter, 
and, secondly, he bad to be picked up by 
the tongs aud set on his one leg again be- 
fore any one could speak, Then the Sol- 
dier began. 

‘*] wasn't always a soldier,”’ he said. “Ob 
dear, n0! First 1 was a inonkey, and climb- 
edon a stick; leaped up and down, and 
curled over the end; and that made ine 
very ili! I wasin atair, I remember, on 
a stall, with rattles, cakes, gingerbread, tin 
plates, whistles, and a number of penny 
toys, when a little boy caine up and said, 
‘I'd like a monkey on a stick, please!’ 

‘The woman who bad brought ine up 
said—‘iiere’s a beautiful inoukey, my dear; 
all ready to jump for you.’ Then I felt 
iiymels Pitted up and carried away. That's 
how | knew | was a monkey! We don’t 
always know we are littie moukeys! 

‘Te little boy kept inaking me run ” 
and down the stick until I was quite tired. 
Ile went me over the top of it so often that I 
felt sick; and, really, it is not pleasant to be 
shot up and over a stick like that! 

“So l made up ny mind tuat, if I could 
only get loose, | would juinp away alto- 
Keother ! 

“We had to cross a river—a little river— 
on the way home, and there was only a 
tiny bridge. At that time 1 had never seen 
a river, and didn’t know what it meant; 
but, as we crossed, the little boy kept push- 
ing ne about #o, that I could stand it no 
longer; and pares § when he gave ine 
one very bard push, I broke away, turned 
heal over heels, and fell plop! into the 
wator! 

“Ol, it was wet! My black coat caine oft 
and | feiteoid. I turned to kick and some- 
thing pulled ime on top of the water; still I 
went on, Then I heard a tremendous 
roaring and dashing and splashing, like the 
washing in my old home where the wo- 
inan lived, only louder. 

“Something was coming near me, or I 
was coming to something. Then I felt my- 
wolf racing—going very fast; bubbles caine 
and blew at ine; some bits of wood, being 
ina great hurry, knocked ine in the eye 
and damaged ny nose. My nice crooked 
back was hurt too, 

“Some straw tickled me dreadfully, and 
then I darted like lightning down 4 pas- 
sage full of water; then I had aterrible tail, 
a cee rye ininy ears, a tearing, roaring 
sound; then a quiet ininute; my head went 
round, my back was round already. I was 
thinking I sbould turn into a penny ball 
for ‘rounders,’ when I was seized by some- 
thing, and bitten gently. Then I remem- 
bered no more for awhile. 

“When I caine to myself I was in a little 
girl’s band, all in paint was off. ' was 
neratched by the oe 8 teeth a Jittle—not 
inuch—and I heard the little girl say: 

“Obl Lark bas found a little monkey 
in the mill siime. Good dog!’ 

So 1 knew I bad been in the mill slime, 
and bad all my paint washed off. Then the 
little giricarried me home, and dressed ine. 
She put ine in petticoats, and put a haton 
ny head, and called ine Topsy. She car- 
ried ine about with ber all day, and laid 
me on @ chair by ber bedside at night, and 
{ should have veen bappy even in petti- 
coats, but for the dog. ‘A monkey in pet- 
ticoats,’ said Lark to himself, ‘is nonsense. 
I don’t like the monkey, and you'll see!’ 

“The tact 4, Lark was jealous of me, be- 
cause the little girl petted ire a great deal. 
So Lark nade up bis mind to burt ine. 

“Untortunately, there is always a way to 
injure toys, whether they be dolls, or 
drums, or soldiers, or even aniinais in the 
ark. Clildren are very destructive. Sup- 
pose, Miss Doily, that some great giant 
were t come and break off chiidren’s 
aris, and legs, and noses, let out their saw- 


| dust, 2nd chip pieces from their bodies; 


bow would they like it? Oh, ves; I know 
we are wooden, and have no feeling! But 
we comt inoney and we should be worth 
something, and certainly should not be 
battered and beaten. 

“Well, Lark found a chance. One day, 
when bis little nistress was away at a party 
in the parlor, be caine upstairs and siatel- 
ed ie off the chair where I was asleep. Hy 

® Iny petticoats t with hw feet and 

* st j resseq| As 
" Live r he] 


,dr pped i 
AL away. 

“I neversaw him again. I swam as well 
as I coulc down the nver; the day was very 
long, and I passed inany curious things, 
More than once a fish bobbed his 
*gainet ine, and I jumped away, 


nto the strearn at 


| a 
a ) 1 158 





| age of the dead, the words, 
| pleasanc!"’ Think, girls, what a delighttul 
nose | 
Then I | ep.tapi like that! 














saw the stars and the noon, and some 
water rails, Then suddenly I was fished 
out, early in the morning, by a man who 
was sitting on the bank, 

“This man was what we have ail heard 
called a pedier. He had a pack on his 
back, and a knife in his hand, and I re. 
member this knife, tor in the course of the 
day he cut off a hump back, and then 
gave ine tos child, who threw me away, 
and I was lost—lost in the fields, out in the 
cold night,a tall, straight monkey, who 
had seen the world, and yet had to lie by 
the roadside like a common wooden ape! 

“But, Miss Dolly, I was found by a girl 
who was walking with ber father. A poor 
girl she was; and when she saw me she 
cried out: 

“Oh, lather, the very thing for your of. 

1’ 


r 

‘For his officer! Ip a moment I was 
picked up and putina basket. I was wet 
and cold then, but after awhile I got warin; 
for next day (what do you think?) I hada 
bear-skin cap,a@ red coat of paint—nice 
wari color—dark trousers, a nice place to 
stand on, a sword by = side and a gun as 
well, I wae pane There I stood up on 
the table, and out of the corner of my eyes 
—nv, I have no corners now; I mean out of 
iny round eyes—I could see ten or eleven 
otber soldiers lyingin a box--with some 
cannons, and some peas, and some green 
things, called trees—all with guns, but I 
bad aeword! Ha! 

“I felt inuch bigger and straighter. Then 
after a while I was packed in the box, car. 
ried off lo a shop, and put up in the win- 
dow to guard a train and a ‘Punch.’ One 
day, after some adventures, I was re-coated, 
inade like these other soldiers here—and 
sold to our dear young lady’s papa tor a 

resent to Miss Kathleen. 1 am very happy 

iss Dolly,to be near you again, and [ 
hope we inay never part! Now I am a real 
soldier, although I once wasa monkey in 
petticoats !’’ 

*Clang ! bang! rattle! clank !”’ roared the 
poker suddenly, 

Oh, what a noise! The nurse came run- 
ning in—Dolly lay down, the soldier stood 
quiet silent; and when nurse had picked up 
the poker and put it in its place and tidied 
the rooim nobody felt inciindd to continue 
the conversation. 

—_—_—_— 

A Noisy Hospitaut.—There is a sect in 
India, called the Jains, who could teach us 
Americans a useful lesson, They are ver 
fond of animals, and believe that it is man’s 
duty not only to do no harm to living crea- 
tures, but also to do bis very utimost to pro- 
tect and help them, 

Good taoughts are of little use unless 
they becoine good deeds, so the Jains have 
built a bospital for animals at Bombay. It 
is the largest building of that kind in India, 
and certainly it must be about the poisiest 
hospital that ever was built. 

All sick and deformed creatures are re- 
ceived there; and they are carelully 
treated until they are cured, or they are 
kept till they die. 

Tbere are, of course, several different 
wards, if we inay use the word. The first 
is a large court surrounded by sheds, inbab- 
ited by sick oxen. 

Some are jaine, soine are blind, soine are 
suflering from disease, but all well rubbed 
down daily, and carefully fed. There must 
certainly be aspice of funin seeing a cow 
walking about with a bandage over one eye, 
and yet, poor thing, she probably feels pain 
quite as acutely as we do. 

The next ward contains cats and dogs, all 
sullering from some ailment, and a little 
farther ou isan enclosure Kept entirely for 
birds, 

Here nay be seen aged crows, bald vul- 
tures and half-naked Lawks, who are spend- 
ing their Jast days in peace and plenty, 
while some gaunt bird strutting about on a 
wooden leg reminds one that the establish- 
nent is a hospital, as well as a howe for 
incurables, , 

Itis not, however, the nobler animals 
alone who are adinitted to the happy place. 
Kats, inice, jackals, and sparrows, all find a 
rest within its walls, provided that they 
have something the matter with them. 

Porlaps if the inmates of the Jain institu- 
tion could take a peep at soine of their poor 
brothers in the Zoological Gardens, or in 
our private houses, they would say— 

“I’m quite sure you are not well; come 
over to our hospital as soon as ever you 
can,’’ 


<>< 
—— 


AN OBLIGING HUSBAND.—Lady Arden 
complained of a toothache. All the reme- 
dies used on such occasions were applied 
but still sue found no relief. 

At length she decided on sending to 
Edinburgh, a distance of fifty :miies from 
Clydesdale Castle, tor a dentist to extract 
the suflering tooth ; and when he arrived 
she declared “that ner nerves were unequal 
to submitting to the operation unless she 
saw it perforined on soine one else first.” 

The few iriends adinitted to the sanctu- 
ary of her boudoir looked hast at this 
declaration, each expecting to be called on; 
Lut after the silence of a few moments, and 
no one offering, she told Lord Arden that 
he must have a tooth out, that she might 
judge from his manner of supporting the 
operation if she could go through it. 

He appeared ainazingly disconcerted, made 
‘wry face, and expostulated, but the lady 

naisted ; tue obedient husband submitted, 
from 


—— 





4 fine sound tooth was extracted 
S jaw; alter w she declared “that sii 
en 4h onvince her that sine 


iy 


ndergoa similar operation ! 
i ~<a 
ina New Zealand ceinetery on a grave- 
stone isto be found, with the name and 
“She was 80 


character she inust Liuve been to have a0 
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THE SEASON'S SONG, 





BY MORLEY. 





A long farewell to Winter, 
For Summer Is at hana, 
And April airs are breathing 
O'er all the quiet land; 
soft April show’rs are falling 
On April's budding flowers, 
And April's birds are calling 
Through all the greening bowers. 


The thrush his song is singing 
In copses blossom-fatr; 

The cnekoo’s note is ringing 
Upen the sunny air; 

In all the green recesses 
The primrose gold is set: 

And woodbine’s winding tresses 
With show’rs aud dews are wet. 


The young leaves shake and shiver 
On all the woodland bowers; 

By meadow trenches quiver 
The fragile cuckoo-flowers; 

In the green reedy hollows 
Marsh marigolds upspring 

What time the homeward swallows 
From the hot Southland wing. 


0 daffodils unsheathing 
Your cups of ruddy gold, 
O dew-sprent woodbine wreathinzg 
In garlands manifold, 
O primroses pale-golden 
By brooklet’s silver set, 
Ye mind me of days olden 
That I may ne‘er forget! 


They rise like dreams before me— 
The Present fades awar; 
I see the blue sky o’er me, 
I watch the lambs at play, 
Shadow from sunshine fleeing, 
Birds upon lightsome wing, 
And feel through all my being 
The nameless joy of Spring! 
i © ae 


CONCERNING DREAMS. 





The consideration of the value of drexms 
as supposed indications of the course of 
future events is a question of absorbing in- 
terest, and a great mass of information on 
this subject might easily becompiled. Few 
subjects are more fascinating to the curious, 
than a comparison of the various dream 
theories of different races and different ages. 
In early times, and among savage nations, 
great significance has always been attached 
to dreams; while in modern days and 
among civilised peoples, the rationalising 
spirit bas entirely prevailed, dreams being 
regarded as purely natural phenomena, and 
usually admitting of a physiological or a 
psychological explanation. Three distinct 
dream theories may be differentiated as hav. 
ing prevailed at various epochs of human 
history. 

First comes the theory of the savage, 
such as the Indian. He considers dreams 
to be essentially real, as real as his daily 
waking life. He believes that it is he him- 
self who goes forth in dreams to battle or 
the chase, scalping his foe, or slaughtering 
the bison. But he knows that his bodily 
form continues reclining in slumber in his 
hut, so he is compelled to assume the exis 
tence of a second self, another identity, 4 
shadow of himself, the mysterious com. 
plement of his physical frame; and he be- 
lieves that it is this second self which goes 
abroad in dreams and engages in nightly 
adventures. 

The second view, which had widely pre- 
vailed at various epochs, regards dreams as 
invariably sent by a supernatural power, to 
warn, instruct, or encourage. The divine 
message may be variously delivered. Some- 
times a visible messenger appears; some- 
times a voice only is heard; sometimes a 
moving panoramic tableau, symbolic in 
character, passes before the sleeper’s eye, 
and demands attention and interpretation. 
Ofsuch a character were the dreams of 
atriarchal and prophetic times, when the 
Creator chose this means of revealing Him- 
self to man; but the superstitions of allages 
and all nations have ascribed this superna- 
tural interpretation not merely to special 
revelations, but to all dreams alike. 

The third, or modern view, is that dreams 
are purely natural phenomena, dependent 
onthe state of the bodily organs, on the 
condition of the brain and the exercise of 
the imagination, and in aless degree upon 
the casual influence of surrounding objects 
and sounds upon the mind of the sleeper. 

If we interrogate the English pocts on 
his subject, we find them, for the most 


rt 


par in harmony with the modern view. 


‘ 


peare savs: 


Dryden calls dreams the 
Interludes which fancy makes; 


When Monarch Reason siceps, this mimic wakes. 
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On the other side, Joanna Baillie says: 


Dreams full oft are found of real events 
The forms and shadows. 


Many people still! believe that they re- 
ceive warnings in dreams, and it is impossi- 
ble to rebut the argaments for such a be- 
lief; but we may confidently assert that any 
general reliance on the confused and con- 
tradictory indications of dreams would 
involve the most inconsistent vagaries o! 
cenduct, wholly unworthy of a rational 
being. Our reason and our dreams are 
often so hopelessly at variance that, to de- 
sert the former tor the latter, would be 
equivalent to relinquishing the bright shin- 
ing of the sunin order to pursue a trea- 
cherous will-o’-the-wisp, The writer once 
had occasion to engage a passage for a long 
sea voyage, and the only vessel available 
atthe desired time was a steamer which 
been a great favorite in her day, but was 
then so old that doubis were entertained 
regarding her seaworthiaess. In spite of 
warnings on this point, he engaged his 
berth, and, on that very night, he had an 
intensely vivid dream of shipwreck and 
drowning at sea. Undeterred, however, 
he set sail without serious misgiving, and 
had a most agreeable and prosperous 
voyage. In this case the dream was evi- 
dently no supernatural warning, but rather 
the natura] result of the effect produced 
upon the imagination by the hints thrown 
out regarding the vessel’s supposed unsea- 
worthy character. Presentiments of all 
kinds are almost invariably groundless, and 
when, on rare Occasions, a presentiment is 
verified by the result, the explanation isthe 
very simply and obvious one that in this 
instance our fears correctly forecasted the 
future. We feur and we hope many things, 
more or less probable. Ot these fears and 
hopes some, in the ordinary course, will 
prove well founded. 

Have dreams ever any objective or 
genuine value? Yes. They are more or 
less sure indications of the sort of exercise 
which we give our imaginations during our 
waking hours, and of the prevailing bent 
ot our thoughts. Secondly, modern inves- 
tigation has shown that there is some foun. 
dation tor the very ancient idea, that a 
dream about a certain organ of the body 
has occasionally been followed by disease 
of that part. In this instance, however, a 
purely natural explanation is the most pro- 
bable. The subtle premonitions of disease, 
while yet too feeble too be reccgnised during 
our waking hours, carry their message to 
the brain during sleep, and thus the dream 
is directed to the organ which is already 
the seat of some hidden morbid process. 
In this case it is the disease—while still 
latent—which causes the dream, not the 
dream which in any marvellous or inexpli 
cable manner forecasts the disease. C. 


: Brains of Gold. 





Caution is the father of security. 

Creditors have excellent memories. 

Man’s natural tendency is to egotism. 

After the feast the giver shakes his head. 

Ife that injures another injures himself. 

Iie who forgives is victor in the dispute. 

Be pleasant and kind to those around 
you. 

Poverty wants much and avarice every- 
thing. 

Do not waste time in useless regrets over 
losses. 

Man is arrcgant in proportion to his ig- 
norance, 

He who pays before-hand is served be- 
hind-han4, 

Men’s judgments sway on that side for- 
tune lesns, 

I would rather be beaten in right than 
succeed in wrong. 


Lynx-eyed towards our neighbors, and 





moles lo ourseives. 


| Work with all the ease and speed you 
can without breaking your head, 


I would give nothing for that man’s re 


vion whose very dog and catare pot the be tter lor 


{ Every part of the body and every fa 


by exercise 


‘ : are «yy I 


of Cnrist, that every 
etl o that » hat 
ings done in his body, according to that be hat 


| lone, whether it be good or bad, 





Femininities. 
Great bargains have ruined many. 7 


The best kind of a man is home made. 
A boy described the heathen as ‘‘folks 


wot don"t fight over religion." 


Many a one 1s believed to be perfect be- 
cause she cannot be improved any. 


Por cold in the head nothing is better 
than powdered borax sniffed up the nostrils, 


Among the Zalus young people fight aad 
get married. liere they get married fret and then 
ight. 

White and gold has reached the trames 
of wirrors aad pictures, as well as the frames of fur- 
niture, 


Wife: ‘‘Am Tas dear to you, John, as I 
was before we were married?*’ Lusbvand, with a sigh: 
**Yes, a good deal dearer.'' 


Silver should be washed with a chamois 
skin, saturated with silver soap, each time after use, 
thus avoiding a general cleaning. 


Windows should never be washed while 
the sun shines upon them, as itis impossible to poi- 
ish them without leaving blue streaks. 


Doctor: ‘‘You have a bad case of dys- 
pepsia; have you ever worked io a railway eating- 
house?"’ Patient: *‘No, sir; | am janitor in a couk- 
ing schovi.** 


A Sunday -school sent a lot of dolls tothe 
little heathen girls, and a week after they arrived 
the old heathens had them nailed on the walls and 
were worshipping them as idols. 


The Roman Emperor Aurelian, who died 
in the year 275, refused the Fimpress, his wife, a sult 
of silt, which she solicited of him with much earn- 
estuess, merely on account of its dearness. 


‘Bessie, I hear your sister is iil; what 
alleher?** ‘‘idon’t know, ma‘am; maybe it's the 
diploma.’’ ‘The what, child?’’ ‘*The diploma; I 
heard muther say that she took It at school, 


Remove the cover from the pot after 
pouring off the water from bolled potat.es and leave 
them on the back part of the stove, thus allowing the 
steam to escape. This will leave them mealy, 


Before marriage the young man feels 
that he is profuundly anworthy of the dear girl, and 
she knows thathe is worthy. After marriage they 
both change their miuds—she adopts his opinion and 
he hers. 


Forced smartness of speech is never 
amusing, and is often merely rudeness, Wit Is the 
salt of conversation, not its loud, and the wit of gen- 
uinely good manners ‘‘ne’er carried a heart-stain 


, 


_ — 


away on its blade,’ 


Cold biscuits left over from tea may be 
made better than when first baked by dipping them 
into bot waterand placing them singly on the hot 
«rate in the oven loug enough to let them get well 
warmed through. 


A mother, vexed at something one of 
her sons, aged 7, had done, told him no one would 
give her twocents for him. ‘*Well, mother,’ re- 
piled he, **no one would have you if you were to be 
given away with a pound of tea.’’ 


To save stair carpets nail several thick- 
nesses of old carpet or canvas over the edge of cach 
stair, It isa good planto buy more carpeting than 
is needed to cover the stairs, and move it each sea- 
son, #0 that the whole will wear evenly. 

An old Jady said she could not tell her 
mince pies from her «pple pies without cutting them, 
and was aivisedto mark them, Ste did se, and 
complacently remarked: ‘*This I’ve marked ‘I, M,’ 

‘tis mince; aud that “lr. M.’—‘talut minece,*’ 

Belle, ina box: ‘‘Hluw very odd it must 
seem to sit down there—ainong the people.’’ One of 


the men she knows: “You wouldn't like it?" 
Belle: **I should stay away. What la the world do 
you suppose they come tor?"’ Man: “‘Oh, possibly, 
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the music, you know 


Baxom widow, at evening party: ‘Do 
you understand the Janguage of flowers, Doctor 
Crusty??? Dr. Crusty, an old bachelor; ‘*No, 
ma‘am.*’ Widow: ‘**You don’t know If yellow 
means jealousy??? Dr, Crusty: **No, ma’am; yel- 
low means biliousness!** 

The prettiest bouquet I ever saw! A 
Jack for the ceutre of a pyramid, with white ane- 
mones rauged aroun! it, Then a cirecie of purple 
violets and byacinths, with two sprays of red maple 
facing each other, a fringe of garile and a sheathing 
border composed of two skunk-cabbage leaves, 


An association of pharmacists in Paris 
has been discussing the old question of the influence 
of plants in bedrooms npon the bealth of the oceu- 
pauts. The conclusion is that the plants are bencfi- 
eral, especially to sufferers irom consumption; plants 
without flowers being preferable lo those in bivom, 


In kitchen French to ‘‘blanch’’ means 
to place any article on the fire ¢ill it bolls, then 
plunge itin cold water, to whiten poultry, vegeta- 
bles, ete. ; te remove the skin by immersing in boll- 
ing water. ‘‘Bouillon’’ is a clear soup, stronger 
thaw broth, yet not so strong as Consomine, which is 
reduced soup. 

Some years ago the Parisians were in the 
habit of giving their dogs short and pretty names, of 
which the French language has many; now, ow'ng 
tuthe Anglomania which prevalis in certain quar- 


ters of Paris, dogsare christened with such names 
as ‘Tam o° Shanter,*’ **Rose of Canterbury,’*’**Witt 
x the Witt, ‘Lord Brolingvrockingham,’* etc, 

A fair and buxom widow, who had 
buried three husbands, recentiy went with a gentle- 
man, whe in his younger years had paid her marked 
atieution, toluepect the graves of her dead departed. 
After contemplating them in mournful silence, she 

er mpanion *‘Ah, James, you 
ghthave bern inthatrow now if you mad OU 


via Le re age 


a 7. n 


. for ‘ ym of the ntract. 


j on the police for protection, 





FAasculinities. 
ft man to be happy must be friends with 


Swallowing saliva often relieves sour 
stomach. 


The man who procrastinates struggles 
with ruins. 


The truth at all times is the keystone to 
our seccess, 


You can’t tell anything about a man by 
his tombstone. 


Malice drinketh up the greatest part of 
its own polson. 


It is easy to find reasons why other folks 
should be patient. 


If you would know the value of a dol- 
lar, try to borrow one. 


Honey and flour made into a salve form 
an excellent remedy for boils. 


W. W. Corcoran, the Washington phi- 


lanthropist, pays taxes on §9, 100, ano. 


Laundry starch makes the best paste for 
Scrap-books, because age does not turn it yellow, 


In a hotel fire, run; in a theatre fire, 
stand still; in a railroad train fire, say your prayers, 


It is said of a great man, just dend, that 
he began tife ass barefooted boy. Come to think, 
we boys all began that way. 


When two men start in the worl! to- 
gether, he that is thrown behind, uniess his mind 
proves generous, will be dispicased with the other. 


Ras Alula, the general of King John of 
Abyssinia, never laughs, an: horsewhips his servanie 
if there is the slightest delay in the execution of his 
orders, 


“Il wonder why Scribe wears his hair 
long. Is it because he is eccentric?’’ ‘*No; he wears 
it long because it would cost 2) cents to have it 
trimmed,.’’ 


Some one returned to the Portland, Ore 
gon, free library a borrowed book with the fullow- 
ing inseription: ‘Whoever thinks this is a good book 
is a whoster,.'’ 


A New York fireman, evidently sinitten 
with somebody, gavethe followlug toast: ‘* Cupid 
and his torch, the only incendiary that kiudics a fame 
which the engineer cannot quench."’ 


At the conclusion of the play or of the 
epllogue it was formerly customary for the actors to 
kneel down on the stage and pray for the sovereign, 
nobility, clergy, and sometimes for the commons, 


A Burmaa mile is about equal in length 
to two English miles. The word for ‘*mile’’ in Bure 
mese means to sit, anda mile ls the distance that a 
man «ves before he consiiers it necessary to sit 
down, 


It is said that Julius Cresar suflered a 
whole week with toothache before he would consent 
to have :t pulled. And even then he wanted to take 
laughing gas, but the dentist said *‘“ireat (wear, 
laughing gas bas not vet been Invented!" 


A piece of testimony that was obtained 
from a witness ona trial lu New York recentiy ts 
thus brief and pointed: Q.—-How mach money did 
youtake into Wall street? A.-—Abont §2,(00,00H 
Q. —How much did you take out? A.—Notany. 


He: “My dear, those mince pies I ate at 
your mother’s house to-night were burrible.’’ She: 
‘*Now, don'ttalk in that way. My mother eould 
make mince pies before you were born.’* He: ‘Ah, 
Ieee! Well, it must have been one of those that I 
ate!’’ 


Maud: ‘‘Yes, I have sent him back his 


letters—given him back hisring.’’ Edith: ‘‘And are 
you happy?’’ Maud: **No, Lam miseaable,’’ Balliit 
‘Then why did you doit?"’ Maud: ‘Well, pa aud 
ma were 40 pleased witli him that [ was afraid we 
weren't suited to each other!** 


A Boston man in feeble health, wiose 
application toan Alderman for a city job was met 
with the objection that he was too weak physically 
to do the work required in any of the cily depart- 
ments, asked: **What's the matler with putting me 
la the Health Department?" 


Mamma, coaxingly: ‘‘Come, Bobby, 
take your medicine now and then jJamp Into bed!'' 





Bobby: **1 do not want to take any medicine, ma."' 
Father, who knows how to govern children; * ‘Robert, 
if you don't take your medicine at once you aill be 


put to bed without taking itatall.*’ 


Goethe was not particularly fond of 
music, Once atacourt concert in Wetmar, when a 
Pianist wasin the middle of a very long sonata, the 
poet suldealy rose up, and tothe horror of the as- 
sembled ladies and gentiemen exclaimed: ‘*if this 
latte three minutes lomger, I shall contess every 
thing.’ 

A leading hatter declares that the uglier 
aman i« the longer it takes thiim to suit himeelf with 
a hat, and the oftener does be look into the glass 
whlle buying one. A very anprepossessing cus 
tomer of his the other day took two hours and ten 
minutes, and then came back to return the bat aud 
have one made Ww order. 


Featherly is contemplating a summer 
trip, and he asked Bobby how he would ilke to go 


along with him. ‘‘First rate,** sald Bothy: ‘tan’ I 
wouldn't be afrald if you did set It on fire.) foster 
whaton fire??? ‘The river. Sister sall you were 


going to make atrip op the Hudson, bet she didn't 
think you'd set the river on fire.”' 


There is some reason for the adwiration 


generally felt for blue eyes. A connoisseur in eyes 
states that nine-tenthe ol the railroad men, pilots 
4 fothers. w are elected tor their keeune«s and 
f a iu ‘ Brow 
ar . ssusily x 
: L y a la ’ for mu I) un 
gr an tle areat 
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Recent Book Issues. 


From Wilson's circulating library, No. 
lll South Eleventh street, we have re- 
ceived “English as She is Taught,”’ a com- 
pilation of genuine answers to examination 
questions in the public schools. It is a 
most singular and amusing litle work. The 
same house sends us their annual cata 
logue. The collection of books is excellent, 
and their system of loaning books popular 
and convenient 

“Worth Winning,” is an entertaining 
novel by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron,in which 
a young Englishman of noble birth pays 
court to and eventually wins the daughter 
ofarich Scotch ironmaster for bis bride. 
She is not disposed to look favorably on 
him at first, because she belives him to be 
a mere fortune hunter, but she finally falls 
in love with him on account of bis real 
worth. A village beauty comes between 
the pair for awhile, but she is sane pean | 
taken out of the way by a railroad acct. 
dent. Published and for sale by J. B. Lip- 
pineott & Co, 

“Natural Law in the Business World.” 
In this book, by Henry Wood, the light ot 
Natural Law is applied to the live, social 
and economic topics which are now attract- 
Ing somuch attention. Itaims to expose 
the abuses and evils which masquerade 
under the banner of Labor, and the bad re- 
sults of class prejueies and antagonism. 
Che opposing combinations, unions, corn- 
ers, unwarranted legislation, sentimental 
and socialistic ideas, and everything else of 
an artificial nature, are shown to be = mis- 
chievous, destructive and on a false basis. 
Lee & Shephard, publishers, Boston. 
Price, 75 cents, 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

That very interesting serial, “A Step in 
the Dark,’* opens Cassels Family Magqa- 
vine for May. This is followed by a paper 
describing with pen and pencil, “How Phe 
Quueen ‘Travels.’" Among the practical pa 
vrs of the number are—one on “Kitchen 
‘hysic,”’ and one upon *Kemunerative 
Mimployments for Gentlemen.”’ The papers 
on “Panmous Flags of Field and Fleet,” are 
continued, and there is one describing 
some famous clocks of England and the 
Continent. By way of amusement,there is 
a paperon “Gifts and Presentations,’ with 
elever sketches. The serials are contin 
ued, and we find plenty of poetry, pictures 
and other procd matter, Casse|] AW Co., 
New y ork. 


The frontispiece of the (Quiver for May Is 
an incident in the life of the late Earl of 
Soattesbury. Jt represents the infant earl 
looking with eayver eyes into the face of his 
nurse, on Whose Lap he is sitting, and who 
is reading from the pages of a Bible. Fol- 
lowing the story of “The Good Karl's 
Life, comes the concluding chapter of the 
serial novel “A Faithful) Heart.” Then 
Wwe come to a poem by the editor, “Phe 
Ministry of Anpels’’ “Old Mr Ladd’s 
Temptation,” a story, and «The Corona- 
tion of Quueen Victoria,’ a sermon, illus- 
trated, are interesting reading. ‘An las- 
ter Tlynin,’ an account of “An bvening at 
Peveter Hall whieh is the headquarters of 
the Yo MLC. AL, in London, more stories, 


theological papers and = “short arrows” 
tnake up the number, Cassell & Co., New 
York. 

Phe VMagacine of Art tor May, has for its 


frontispiece an etching after Jules Worms 
prouretinng “Tnderthe Charm’ The open 
Ing article has the late Randolph Caldecott 
for its subject, and itis iltustrated with en 
gravings from several of his miost charac 
teristic pietures. A paper deseribing a lost 
art of tuaking glass follows, and there are 
some qore “Glimpses of Artist Life,” with 
Mr. Wilson's amusing illustrations. An 
article devoted to Van Dyek is illustrated 
With admirable engravings from some of 
his tmmost famous pietures, Review ot M. 
Vion’s work on “Leone Leoni and Pom 
peo Leon”? with engravings from their 
sculptures, follows this,and between it and 
the third paper on ‘Some Treasures of the 
National fiallory™ is a poem by Rennell 
Rodd. The departments are 


excellently 
filled. Cassell & Co, 


publishers, New 


The American Mavazne, which sue- 
ceeds the Brooklyn, is in editorial charge 
of Williain ©. Wyekotl, for several years 
on the staf! of the New York J'ribune. The 
contents of the first, the May number, are 
varied and entertaining, and several of the 
articles are handsomely illustrated. Among 
them are, “The Raquette in '55;"" the open- 
ing chapters of a serial, ‘Olivia Dela- 
plaine,” by hdgar Fawcett ; ‘Is ita Crime 
tw Own Land?” interesting sketches of 
several United States Senators, with en- 
graved portraits, ete. The social life of 
literary men in Boston is pleasantly 
described by W, H. Rideing. J. T. Trow- 
bridge tells of his difficulties in disposing 
of his pocins and stories when he was an 
unknown writer, and Gen. Grant's habits 
as to the use of wine and spirits are stated 
by Rev. Dr. Newman. There are also two 


finished stories and a number of poems, | 


“Timely Topics” and ai “Portfolio” of 
numerous anecdotes, the latter illustrated, 


et Published at Nos, 130-32 Pearl street, 
New York 
a SIDE 
eave . 4 \ 4 4 lé “ 
Dhie pie, Will ILS ¢ Migated oval Lori, rep 


resented the cradle or inanger of Betble 
bem, and the ‘*mince,’’ made up of fruits 
and spices, wassymbolically regarded asthe 
offerings of the Magi. 


THE SATURDAY 
| My Romance. 


BY W. W. 








APPY is the bride that the sun shines 
on,” sang my aunt ly, as she 
stooped to kiss me fondly on this iny 

wedding day. 

Ifeunshine was essential to bappiness, 
truly would I bea happy briae. Through 
the open doorway the sunsbine fell, not in 
little rifts of yellow light, busin great bars 
of amber and gold. An almost perfect 
day! 

The sky blue and cloudless ; away in the 
distance the tields of ripening corn ; bright- 
bued flowers nodding their fair taces. Too 
soon for winds to sob and sigh, too soon for 
leaves to flutter and fall. 

What need i to tell you more? 
know what the early autuinn is, 

An orpban at an early age, I was left to 
the care of iny Aunt Kathleen. 
Nobly did she fulfil her duty, To none 
other than brave, lion-bearted Stephen Har- 
ley would she Lave given ber heart's ireas- 
ure. 

liow well l remember the day Stephen 
asked her tor my hand! Coming in from 
a long walk, one of those delightful strolls 
that only lovers enjoy, my garden hat 
swung lightly on my arm, my curls, unfet- 
tered, falling upon wy shoulders, Stephen 
tayfully remerked, that as Mra, Stephen 
Marley they must be tied in a matronly 
knot, 

Aunt Kathleen, seated in the open door- 
way, inust bave read the secret on ty tell- 
tale face. Coming forward, she gently 
placed my hand in Stephen's wh spering— 

‘Take ber, and God bless you !"’ 

Mv lover urged a speedy marriage, to 
which my aunt reluctantly consented. 
W hat happy days followed—days never to 
be forgotten. 

The wedding-day—bright and ylorous! 

A sadness stole over ine, a ditn foreboding 
that even the bright sunshine could not 
dispel. Was it the thought of leaving dear 
Aunt Kathleen ? 
I tried to reason thus, to shut out a vision 
of my lover’s face, pale and startied. that 
had haunted ine in my dreams, 1 tried to 
be uvay and light of beart, and laugh to 
soorn iny toolish fears, 

“There were tears in Iny eyes when my 
lover rode over on tha bright wedding 
morn. Hle laughed them to seorn in his 
bright, inerry way, asking ine playfully if 
] repented ol wy bargain. 

“Repented 2? Ab, no!" 

Proud 1 was as [ watched him ride away, 
looking 80 noble, so handsome. He would 
be back again in a few short hours to claim 
meas his very own, 

Sitting, dreaming, long after Aunt Kath- 
lean left me to attend to mnany duties, I was 
startied by the sound of minerry voices—imy 
young companions in search of mine. 

“What, wot dressed !’’ exclaimed Netty 
Loe, the brightest and prettiest of thein all, 
“Come, Vera, tis alinost time for the wed- 
ding.’”’ 

They brought forth the dainty dress, a 
rich ivory satin; the bridal veil, with 
orange blossoms, so dear to the girlish 
heart, called forth bursts of adimiration. 
Aunt Kathleen, ever generous, bad pro- 
vided an outfit that was well worthy of ad- 
iniration, 

“llow lovely !’’ they exclaimed, in one 
voice, 

‘Now, Vera,” said Netty, bolding up a 
warning finger, ‘remember, you are not to 
look in the mirror; "tis unlucky, my dear. 
I can tell you just as well as your glass 
could that you rea!ly look very charm- 
lng.’”’ 

‘The warning was searcely uttered when 
I stepped to the great old-fashioned mirror. 
What girl could resist the temptation ? 
Very lovely was the face reflected. 

A feeling of pride stole over ine. Wil. 
Stephen think ine very lovely? One last, 
lingering look—when, lo! over my shoul- 
der a face appeared, 

It was Stephen's ; not brave and resolute, 
as it looked when he rode away, but wan 
and startied, as | saw it in my dreains. 
Covering my face, as iftoshut out the vis- 
ion, with a low tnoan, I fainted, 

Regaining consciousness, 1 found Aunt 
Kathleen bending fondly over me; one 
look into that dear face told ine something 
dreadiul bad happened. 

‘They were gathered round ine, speaking 
in subdued tones, as »ple speak only 
when sorrow and affliction is amongst 
them. 

The sound of voices floated 'through the 
Open caseinent, 

Someone, I think it was our good old 
pastor, said, kindly, “Poor girl! Ciod give 
her strength to bear it!’’ 

They told me all ; how Nero, my lover's 
Lorse, a wild, unmanvageable brute, had 
come —ee thei with foainiag nostrils, 
riderless, while strong men followed bear- 
ing Lis young master, my Stepben, bleed- 
ing and mangled. 


You 
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Long,weary months of suffering brought 
me back from the shadow of death to 
life. 
| They took me in the early spring to Ste- 
| phen’s grave ; there, with face downward 





onthe low, damp grass, { promised to be 
flaitiiiul tomy ve 
Auer suit s mtsve r va 
wine Aw " 
1M 
ar AA na 
ago. I live in the Litt ous 


built for me, 
It is autumn asl write; once again the 

aster and the poppy are in bloom; once 

ayain the corn is ripening. 
Scieaiing soltlvy through the 


EVENING POST. 


comes the sunlight, like a silent comforter 
whispering of my wedding-day five-and- 
twenty years ago. Ay, five-and-twenty 
years! 

_ re 


ON THE BRINY DEEP. 


Perhaps some of the admirers of a “‘life 
on the punto wave” would like to know 
how sailors tare aboard ship. There is no 
pantry to visit. Each sailor furnishes bis 
own tin plate, coffee cup, and knife and 
fork. He bas notable with chairs placed 
for his convenience. When grub is ready 
to be served the cook gives the signal. A 
sailor comes and receives a pan of bread; 
another takes a pan of beef, the third takes 
the large coffee pot, with basb or potatoes, 
as the cook chooses. The bil! of tare is fixed 
by law. Atthe beginning of the voyage 
the captain cails his crew aft and inquires 
ifthere areany who wish to have their 
food weighed. They always prefer to eat 
as inuch as they can ‘“‘stow away.” 

The sailors eat in the forecastia. If they 
are disposed, they can rig themselves a 
table; otherwise they must sit around on 
trunks or the deck in rough weather and 
take their rations, The officers eat with 
the captain in the cabing where a table is 
set and furnished the same as at home. A 
rack is used in rough weather wo keep the 
dishes fromm dancing. if there is a good 
cook on board everything yoes well, but 
an unskilled cook wakes all hands miser- 
able. 

During rough weather passengers do not 
atteupt to sit at the table, but take what- 
ever they require in their hands and eat 
the beet way they can. One day a sailor 
was eating bis rations during rough weather 
when the ship gavea lurecb and a piece of 
beet went galloping across the deck. The 
swilor raised his fork, and, making a dash 
for the beef, shouted: “Stop that horse !’’ 
The sailors call their beef “salt horse,” 

The —- ofa sailing ship was asked 

by his wife ifsbe could give the satlorsa 
good dinner. - He replied that be was afraid 
it would mmake them saucy. She finally 
prevailed. A fine turkey was procured 
from shore and given to the cook, who 
served itupin good order and gave it to 
the sailors, 
One gave a scrutinizing look and ex- 
claiined: “What is this old bird doing 
here?”’ Another said: “I wonder how old 
itis? Must have died of old age!’ The 
third remarked that if it had been good for 
anything they would have kept it in the 
cabin. They finally hove it overboard and 
made a dinner of “salt borse.’”” The cap- 
tain’s wife, alter that, never meddied with 
her bhusband’s housekeeping. 

Sometimes a dolphin is caught, and, as 
you watch the dying colors of blue and 
gold; as he writhes upon the deck, visions 
of savory chowder and tresh fried fish pass 
before vou. 

Witb what an iimportant air the cook 
comes into the cabin and asks for a piece of 
silver, which he puts into the frying pan 
with the sputtering fish. If the silver turns 
black be considers the fish to have been 
poisoned, He says they sometimes eat the 
copper froin the bottom of a ship or trom 
copper banks. 

How anxiously we await the test those on 
shore, whose thoughts are filled with poli- 
tics, the temperance or other questions of 
the day, can never know. The siiver is 
usually found to be bright and shining, 
and the luxury ofa tresb fish dinner is en- 
joyed with unadulterated happiness, Otten 
a porpoise is barpooned and then there is 
great excitemnent. The liver and heart 
taste similar to those of a hog, butone must 
be exceedingly bungry to enjoy the meat. 
It has one virtue—that of being fresh. The 
oil is usually saved, being quite valuable. 
That found in the bead is much esteemed 
for oiling clocks, ete. When a Spanish 
mackerel is caught a savory dinner may 
be expected. 

Sometimes thousands of flying fish dart 
from the water on all sides of the ship, and 
Spreading their gauze wings, fly for a few 
seconds above the water, while we are 
teinpted to exclaim: 


Fish, fish allaround, 
And not one mouthful to eat. 


LITTLE TREASURE.”’ 


CEHENIS 


PATER, 
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‘cook of a bark was struck by 








“THIS INVENTION IS A REAL 


— Philadelphia Pablic Ledger. 
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CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 122 N. Sixth Sts, Phila., Pa. 











For, altnough they are most delicate eatin 
it is im b‘e to catch them at sea. 
during the night one flies on board and the 
cook serves it up for the most tavored 

son on board. On the Island of Barbadoss 
the fishermen are very successful in cateh. 
ing these fish, and a meal of boned fying 
fish is worth eating. 

During severe storms the cook has many 
trials trying to serve bis meala, in carry. 
ing the dinner trom the galley tothe cabin 
he is sometimes struck by a heavy sea, the 
basket washed from his grasp, the dinner 
and dishes wrecked. On one occasion the 
& 88a and 
washed overboard, dinner, basket and ai), 
It was beyond the power of his shipmates 
to save him. 

ee 

SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE.—This ie ene 
of tue most valuable articles in a tamily: 
and when it has once obtained a foothoid 4 
a house it becomes really a necessity, and 
could ili be dispensed with. Its medical 
qualities are very numerous. For burns 
it is a quick application, and gives immedi. 
ate relief; for blisters or burns on the hands 
itis of priceleas value, searing down the 
skin and preventing soreness; for corns on 
the toes it is useful, and good for rheuma. 
tisin and sore throats, and it is the quickeat 
remedy foroconvulsions, or fits Then it is 
a sure preventive against moths; by just 
dropping a trifle in the bottom of drawers, 
chests, and cupboards, it will render the 
garments secure from injury during the 
summer. It will keep ants and bugs trom 
closets and storerooms, Dy putting a few 
drops in the corners and upon the shelves, 
It is a eure destruction to bed bugs, and 
will effectually drive them away from their 
haunts, if thoroughly applied to the joints 
of the bedstead in the spring cleaning time; 
it injures neitouer furniture nor clothing, Its 
pungent odor is retained for a long time, 
and no family ought to be entirely out of a 
supply at any time of the year. 

onun—euniipedineiiiaemes, 

A NEw use for detectives appears to be 
coining into vogue, if we are to judge from 
the following, which bas been addressed to 
a detective inthe West: “My children and 
relations are bothering me to bave my 
ure took, as I ain growin’ old ; and as I am 
bizzy gitting in crops, I can’t spare time to 
cone down. lhear you have disgizes, so 
you can do as well as me, Have on red side 
whiskers and good clothes, Make the pic. 
ture good-looking, and when you laff show 
your teeth, as I bave a bran new set of false 
ones, Iam forty-eight yeara eld, and a 
widower.”’ 


HUMPHREYS’ 









RICULY BOUND IX 
CLOLH and GOLD 
Mailed Free, 


LIST OF PRINCIPAT No, CURES. PRICE. 

Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations... 

Worms, Worm bever, Worm see 

Crying Colic, or ‘Teething of 

Diarrhea of Childrea or Adults....... 

by japan A a, Colic... 
, era orbas, LAME ooesscecce 

Bronchitis. 


Neutaigia, 1% Paceeehecss: : 
HOMEOPATHIC 


Headaches, Sick 
11 Sapprosse or Pain a Bipstods...-- 
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roup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 
salt —- ~-% pon, Sreptsens.. 


a . Chilla, Malaria..... 
ever and AGT. nee 
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‘fan ral Gebitity Physical W 
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ney pesecenecouneeseeosecess d 
Nervous Debility..............3.-.----Me 
rinary ‘eakness, Wetting Bed... 





lieennes of the Heart, Pailpitatioa.. 


SPECIFICS. 


Sold by Drugcists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price —H# MPREEYS MEDICINE Ce. 10d Palen ma ™ ‘. 


V ANTED.—Men, Women, Boys and Girls to care 
#% per month at their own homes. A alce, leh, 
easy and protitable business. Costly out&t o: samples 
apackage of goods and ull instructions seat for te, 
Address, H.C. ROWELL & ©CO., RUTLAND, VT. 










acy: Henis Press and Vegetable Strainer 


Philadelphia Ceeking Scheol, 
1525 Chestneat Street. 
C. F. HENIS 
lhear Sir: A few days ago some 
one left one of your Patent Fruit 
i Vegeiable l’resees at my echeo!l 


e, Pumpkins, Starch, etce,, and 

Je es, Housekeepers will Gad it Ue 
L. EVER MADE. 
nmis. Price, Se. If your dealer does Pe 


ipt of 6c. Manufactured only &Y 
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Humorous. 


‘KITTY AN ‘D> MIKE. 








UNDER KITTY’S WINDOW, 
**Ah, then, who is that there talkin’?’’ 
‘Shure, it’s only me, you kuew: 
1 wos thinkin’ we'd go walkia’——** 
**‘Wor ye raly thinkin’ so f** 


‘Och, ye needu’t be so cruel, 

An me trudged this sivia mile——*? 
**ts ttervel, Michael, jewel ¥ 

Shure I'm dhressin’ all the while.’ 


BEFORE MICHAEL'S COTTAGE. 
‘*There, bow, that’s me cottage, Kitty.” 
‘Ie it, Mike ¥** 
**Yes; an’ isn’t it pretty PF’ 
**H'm!—lonesome like.** 


**Lonesome’** (Now's your minete, 
Michae!l—strike!) 
**Darliu’, if you wor in iy —-*> 
**Arrah, Mike!"’ 
—~U.N,. Nong. 





Feit slippers—Those applied to unruly 
youngsters, 

Persons who take measures to enlarge 
their business—Taillors, 

When we say “‘it’s as broad as it is long,” 
may we safely conclude that it is all square? 

It is hard to tell which is the noisiest, a 
band with adozen horns or a man with only six. 

Why is a grain of sand ino the eye like a 
Because it hurts the pupil 

People call it ‘‘putting up”’ at a hotel, 
because there ls so much they have te putep with. 

It is always safe’ to say hailstones have 
been seen as big as Lens’ eggs. 


schoolmaster’s cane’ 


They are wever pro- 
served to controent & WiLnhess, . 


“We will now sing the 411th hymna,”’ 
sald the minister at the close of a pathetic feeeral 
sermon; **it was a favorite with the remains.”” 


‘Hello, Mike, I hear you're on a strike!"’ 
‘Solam,. Istruck for fewer hoers.** ‘Did rou 
succeed ¥** **L did: I'am not working at all new.** 


Small boy: ‘ Mother, please give me an- 
other lump ot sugar for my coffee, LD ve dropped the 
one you eave me.** Mother: ‘““Where have you 
dropped itY'* Small boy: ‘‘Inte the caffee.** 


Two men were disputing as to which of 
them had pulled the bigver fish eet of the great 
North American lakes. Ky wavy ef a climehker, one 
of them said, **When I got my @sh ashere the waters 
sank two feet,’* 


A medical authority says raw onions are 
the best nerve tonic known, It may be. We Rave 
seen a nearly dead man brace up and get evt of a 
room without help when a persen wee hed been cat- 
ing them entered, 

“No,’’ said the dying punster, with a 
grim smile—‘‘ne, | don’t object te Bowers, bui don’t 
have any Violets, please, 1 shouldu’t care to have 
my grave violetted, you knew,*” Lt was lmmediatcly 
agreed that it was best that he should go. 


A small boy who was struggling with a 
large umbrella came to his motherin grief. **Mam- 
ma,’*’ he said emphatically, ‘“‘you must take me 
down town at once and get me measered for an «am- 
brelta, This one is entirely toe large for me’? 

Market reports.—Pens and paper are sta- 
tionary; cutlery is very dull, cheese, Sram and fairly 
active; butter, strong, but inclined to be slippery; 
whiskey, lively and uusteady: BbeLey lively ana 
active; gunpowder, inclined to t rising: ¢xzgs 


opened strong. 


Liveryman, to customer: ‘There, sir, is 
as good a hoss as ever” pulled a wageia, Awd you 
needu’t be afraid ot him, he’s pu@ecdly safe and 
reliable.’* Customer, eyeing the animal dubiously: 
*‘Tdon’t know about that. I'd hate to trust him 
with any vats,’’ 


An old darkey in Kentucky signs him- 
self, ‘Col. Henry Clay Jones.** When S&asked why 
he prefixed that title to his name, as he bad no right 
to it, he replied, **Yes, [has, sah.** ‘‘*But you are 

otaceolonel.** ‘Dat dean’ mean colonel, boss—dat 
means colored, ** 

Lily, secretary of the cooking class: 
**Now, girls, we've learned nine cakes, 4wo Kinds of 
angel iood and seven pics. What next’ 
vaged **Dick’s father says | must *aru to bake 
Indignant cherus: ““Rread ? Absurd! 
What are bakers for ?"* 


A peasant was invited by a friend to go 
onarabbit-shooting expedition, The gun brought 
by one of them had neo lock. The ether man remon- 
strated, ‘“Och, what's the use of a gua widout a 
lock?** ‘“Hould vour prate, ve spalpeen.”’" was th: 
answer; *‘sure the rabbits doa*t Kaow it'** 


Susie, on- 


bread,** 


Mrs. Hoffendefter bought a tigerskin rug | 


to surprise her husband with on bis Mrthday. Mr. 
Hoffendeffer, returning from club cengratuiations a 
little late, thus addressed her: ‘Shay, Betsy, ole gal, 
come down shtairsh. There ‘sm ‘Deut forty cats got 
into s*hougze *n they’sh only ene bead ‘a th’ let of 
‘em (hie).*? 


A fragment of conversation heard on a 
Paris boulevard, ‘lt is net peossiite that he said 
itt’? “I vive vou my word he did’’ *“Bat I tell 
you he didn’t!)’—getting angry. ‘See bere. Were 
you there when he sald te’"* ‘“*i was ret Shere, 


but——** **Ah, wes, ‘but’! I was there—when he 


didu*t say it!*? 


‘‘Mr. Featherly,’’ inquired Bobby, while 


the dessert was being discussed, “ts yeur Gog 's 
name Romey?** ad? * replied Ff eather > 
a5 Ss en = an s “Ma 

a. @ ‘hh Aus . « 

w 

wid ¥ 1. oF whathe sa‘ e ¥ Na Bh i 
soctor he say, ‘samba, rower digestehin ali “> 
What hab you ben eatin’? Leary, “id had an eal 
nothin’, massa.’ *Well, den,’ sea * “i reimend 
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Fer Weak Wemen. 

Mre Lydia E. Pinkham, Lyon, Mass: 
“About (he first of September, 1881, my 
wife was taken with uterine hemorrhage. | 
The best styptics the physician could pre- 
seribe did not check it and she got more 
end more enfeebled. She was troubled 
with Proiapses Uteri, Leucorrhaa, num> 
ness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach 
and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial 
botle of your Vegetable Compound. he 
said she could discover a salutary effect 





Srom the first dose. Now she is compara. 


tively {ree from the Prolapsua, Stomach's 
sickness, &c. The hemorrhage is very 
much better and is less at the regular 
periods. Her appetite is restored, and her 
general bealth and strength are much iin- 
proved. We feel that we have been won- 
derfully benefitted and our hearts ere drawn 
out in gratitude for the same and in sym- 
pathy for other sufferera, for whose sake 
we allow our names to be used.”’ 
C. W. EATON, Thurston, N. Y. 

The Compound is put up in Pill, Lozenge 
and Liquid form, All sold by diuggists. 
The Pills and Lozenges sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 





> LeaDing RETAILERS 
sat FERRIS BROS, tnstcorn YORK. 


KR. DOLLARD, 
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CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. ’ 


Premier Artist ( 


IN HAIR. 


lnventor of the celebrated G@BSARAR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen eo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. | TOUCPERS AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the | INCHES. 





nead, No. 1, From forehead baci 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald, 
over the head to neck, | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No, 3 From ear to ear | far as required. 
ever the top, No, 2 Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear | the head, 
round the forehead, i 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Steck of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wiss, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as anv estallishment in the 
Union, Letters from auy part of tke werld will re- 
ceive attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Larties* and Geatlemen’s 
HMalr. ery 
gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
2A Beecher. Only proper one. A.diorten & Co., Phila. 
Né w Hidden Name Border (Cardsand Ring, tec., 
1 i pks. &6ringsiec. Munson Bros., Mt.C«rmel, Ct. 
Photos of Wamete teauties, Me. LD for Dic. 
44 Veuret o wuit, le, (sem Agenes, title ans, Ind. 


‘DRUNKENNESS "positively Cured 


in any of its stag i desire ow eraving for stim- 
niants entirely moved Medicine can be given 
—_ motkr owned sof the patient. b pla “ing itio 


Mee, lea or a i onnt _ srantes1. 
Send tor particalia “& OL. DEN <PRO FIC com 
‘is5 Kace Street, Cincianati, Obie. 
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- ein Powe 
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o exch, Be oh gum 0 oo Gone 


iin 2 te, Some s ars = pabat. “— 


) Fancy Pictures, 3 Senge, i Stories 
then [ut Sedecthens for A Geren, 6 Pass > 
Patterns, 14 latest sty ie Viewing Cards in se 
pie —s - Grand Prem List all ter 1c 


_ Gas ve of Authors 10 cts IVY CARD OV., Cimteanuie, Coma 





to wn ey ee me Leary tay ~ 16 
opie Beo« and thie BR x) 
1@e. 6 len BOe, VANNE CO, NEW HAVEN C 


CURE": DEAF 


Pecx’s PaTent InpRovED Cramiongp Ear Dac 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 
visible. juin Seanbortable and a! * : 
ae even whispers ty SF ee « 
Uustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcalloa 
F. HISsCOX, » nasal New York, Mentiom Une paper. 







NEW: Sample Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 


12 tricks in am verses. All for 
a 2c. siamp. etak Ca - Bratton 18, ORie 


AMONTH, Agcnats wanted. BO dest vell- 
$95 ing articles in the wor lt eanole free. 
$ Addcoes JAY BRONSON, Detroit. Mich 








sunoar REWARD AND 
VISITING. Lowety ¢ fren eee 
Catalogue, & A, terme for et 
W.. C. Griewoid & Co, Cumsartroct, € 
A CARD. y Toall who are sefering from errors 
and iadiscretions of youth, net\voug weakness, carty 
feca’, lose of m &-.. i« a ecipe that 
with eure vou “FRE oo oF CH . Re F This great 
tance m tecove red & ti lemie “ery ' Boul 
m uu } Rats? - ct hyd al : 2 t REV 
cru T. INMAN, Station JD New r rk City 
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ILE * ar ; 
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wo MAN WANTED sia 


Responsible house. References er ce! 
uly MPe-eO., 14 Barciay St., h.¥ 
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_THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


\ AGNETIC KIDNEY BELTS for men. 


out medicine ; 
Nervous Debility, Seminal 
Geveral Debility, Rheumatie:n, aralysis, Neuralgia, 
Sctatica, Diseases of the Kidney s, Sy 


1 


+ ™ Constipacion, Erysipelas, Indigestion, Hernia belt, 
or 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Only Cenuine Magnetic Curative Carments. 
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The above cut repre«nts ery time and n 
excellent abdominal belt and wepport for ladies, | 
Pain in the Back, Hips, Head or Limbs, is a natural support, lifting and supporting ¢ 

missions, Lumbage, bowels, sending warmth action, and tite { the back 
kidneys aad bowels, bladder and pelvic organ. 
Milliees of women are suffering now who would « 
be relreved and cured by the use of thie nice, warm 
If the back aches or pains you this beit the 
qnickest rettef, If your kidneys are’ Inflamed 


Warranted to cure tl following diseases with- 


viaal Diseases, 
orpid Liver, Gout, Asthma, Heart Disease, Dvepep- 


upture, Catarrh, Piles, Epilepsy, Damb Ague, 


ete, wtherwise diseased the belt will soon 4 bute the 


curs, lost vitality, 


sonal nature, from whatever cause, the continaous 
stream vi magnetism pxrmeating through the parte 
must restore themtoa healthy action... There fs no 


Magnetic Silk Suspensories, | 


The reason this powerful life-force works so effectively is because It ls a part ol man. 


When anv debility of the Generative Organs oc- gested blood by revitalizing © it« secpuently 
lack of nerve force and viger, ; moves the trouble. If the bowels are Inactive r 
asting weaknesses and all those «diseases of a per- active the warmth and life given by this pper: 
so0n res‘ore them te natural action, If there are a 
forms of female troubles we can assure vou ante tee 
furnishes very speedy retief. Ladies, you soffer me 


stake about this appliance, from ‘“ivcal’’ congestion tn the abdomen and pely 


Price, @, @ and $10, 


ntrial, Pamphicts and books free, cavities than from any other troubles. The i 
triutes and revitalizes, consequently it te th Yve 
possible pemedy for our wives, mothers and states 
whe suffer from their many peculiar ailone 


Price, 65 and $10. 
Senton trial on receipt of price 


A Boon to Weak Men. The Genuine Article. Pamphicts and Books post free on de 
mand. 


PRICK, 8.0, 


Magneti-m will cure disease, renew all the vital ferces quicker than al! other remedies known to man 
We are de pe terre met 


upon this magnetic law of Polarity for captiiary attraction. The blood of the body ls a Magmet. When th 


iren in the blood loses its inagnetism, the law of polarity Is unbalanced and we are sick I 
tually cousidered and setentifically explained in our new Magnetic Guide 


c 


Wisturbing influences and meteorological changes in the atmosphere. 
iule, you cannot afford io pass these statements without INVESTIC ATION 


is Subject 1 
We send the paper free on apt 
ation. Our magnetic Foot Batteries warm the feet, prevent colds fortify and protect the whole body tr 
Reader, if svou prize health aud value 
Send one dollar in stam; or 


vney, and secure a pair of these Foot Batteries. Magnetiem beparted through our Magnetic Appliances ts 
soft and gentle as the sunshine, and like the sun it gives warmth, life and power to every 1: 


nerve ‘ 


in the body, Itis nature’s powertul vitalizing force, mtended to preserve the health of our race the me 
ment this Magnetic A »pliance touches the body, the entire system responds to this energizing, invigorall 


natural stimulus, 


All persons who wear them feel this warming, genial glow five minutes after putt 


This healthful tonic continues all the time, when sleeping or awake, and will last for several years m ene 
powerful magnetic batteries will retain and impart the magnetic current for years. A natoral, emey ands 


ul system of bealing without medicine. lL nprecedented results from the new me then tofayp p ving Magoetion 
For further information write to our office, or If you wish to iy any of the Appliances remit the amount! 


and goods will be tourwarded free, 


THE MAGNETIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, 


and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 


aventors and Manufacturers of the ONLY GENUINE Flectric and Magnetic Curative Garment 
Lareltully note address, 


1709 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 






Witte LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Tollet Sen 
which for peorfe Purity and I 
ency Of Delicate fragrance ls uney 
for "either Toilet or Nursery us 
materials unless carefully selected an.t 
almolutely pure overenter into ite ra 
facture, hence this Soap is p« 
reliable for usein the Nurwery and 
Fivailedt for general To (let use. 

Lainn's Wirrk Litas Tottet Sosr ia 
Pefresiing and soothing tothe #k av 
ing it beautifully clear s/t and smooth, 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes SOc, 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Prugcists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lrery where. 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! 





Every Lad desires t to be considered 
nee ~ 16 Mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, aft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, F Rough or Discelored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying « this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 





Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 


Sold af -y tI and Fancy Goods Depot $9 bth sc 6t.. §. ¥. 
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Farm and Hoesene, —.e 2  eic- —— 


popular farm reer heme 


paper fs the [sted Ste tes. It be elerart!+ po acd strat-d on f parer & ‘ * are x 
SepeTtaNERS Ce maseay eas yeseees te rng Cele stomm each pear te offer & me grees . 
the price of the paper, to serure new eulmcrite . oe + eh we S - ’ . 4 we propose to add 
100,002 sew _ eutnertbere Goring the ‘eczt 6 month ff money end enterprive ll « r t at we 
" « ithe beaatifel Geld Pleated, Faegraved Munting (neces ise ete m. wide r and ste om 
ectter with patrat ad ustment and etem-etadiag srrasgemecst with C stent ar, and toils t . 
“es geo!d plated Chele gore © ith eae a ent , ong ps Feb S. 1836 
a wt!t met he colt hy watch dealers or Je weiers * owe the pete er . . 
’ s y r hes fa’ L s ese iar) 
i \ } Livi i ; t \ Fi h bh year’s cuberription to Farm an«d if . 
“ ¥ : " — Lbeotatciy FE & and Peetp=« 
wv 1y 7 " % rn . : , pe ni vy « 2 
THIS Sree is | fh \ \N S41 OM ALDLAS UN ! - mee 
rn et 4] M f . . mew sth 
WILL *\OT | i SOLD SEPARATE. moe ootl 1¢ mt any price We give \tewey and! 
wed $i. Ps a . morn af » ’ 
+ on a ry 
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Rich broeades, velveta, (especially plain 
velvets), and plush on the one hand, and 
the lightest of light fabrics on the other, 
are employed for ball tollettes. 


A great deal of erape and crepon mate- | 


rials in white and very pale colors are 
worn, forming principally simple but vol- 
uminousiy pleated tunies and draperies, 
the low-necked corsage and skirt being of 
faille and sicilienne. 

To see a collection of the pale colored 
surahs prepared for evening Or gala spring 
costumes isa lovely sight These are of 
every conceivable delicate shade, vying In 
delicacy of colorings with the pale blos- 
soms of a garden on which no expense and 
taste are spared, 

Helotropes, dying blae,maize and brick- 
rev here, and especially the newer 
mauve with a strong tinge of pink made 
m Ae 

Phere are some very original fabrics for 
tresses, notably the harlequin-striped vel 
vet with many colored stripes side by side, 
to form a stripe three inches long. 
so stripes are arranged in points on 
produs ° a very odd 
are joined to- 


are 


Phi 
and 
the 
ltis asplendid panel material. 
Then there are handsome pekins, stripes 
plush, which form 
superb trainsand panelsjand corsages w here 
the 


material, 


eftleet when breadths 


we lber, 
shaded 


of tare and 


stripes are arranged by an able coutu 


couturiere’s taste 
and skill as the manner in which she ar- 
ranges the wide stripes of a pekin fabric, 
which may look elegant or hideous, at least 
with regard to the corsage, according to the 
disposition of it. 


No material so tests a 


The new Monaco blue is becoming fash- 
onable. A ball toilette in faille and 
rape of this color, the skirt being pleated. 
Tha is of crape elegantly draped, 
the back drapery being of handsome faille 
pleated, 

The 
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faille corsage is low in the neck, and 
onsupthe back, apparently crossing 
in trontover a chemisette of the pleated 
crap, 

A novel feature is the piece or yoke cov- 
ering the upper part of the cheimisette ; it 
falling in front, 

on the shoulders,made ina kind 

tecloth of salver shiping with spangles. 
Costumes for receptions are being made 
th unusual colors ; that 
eloth, though frequentls 


luitlates a star, one pot 


tweooolhers 


ma Ve ry pale 

unustial for 

nhocashmere, silks, tulles, etc, 

isa Renaissance dress of straw~ol- 
{ cloth, with under-skirt of dead-rose 

trintned with mauve plush. The straw 

tunic is draped with plush and silver 
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at the meek «of 


orsage is close-fitting with a 
cloth 


ruche 


harnyglsome 


straw and 


ThaAtVve peust, 

\ second mauve cloth dress is a polon- 
skirt trimmed 
collar, belt and 


waist), are of 


tise drapexd over a tauve 


The 
slung from the 


with black velvet, 


t. 
voung girl's dress is of white cloth, 
like the old-fashioned habit, the 
skirt cutwith bands of silver. This habit 
the form- 


sliapend 


smounted on white silk, Salne 


wthe sleeves, 
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e doubt but that chapeaux 
vill be large, uot merely in height but in 
spe; the form will be decided, recogniz- 
lependent as now on the trim- 
r shape and character. 
tuged velvet capotes of twenty 
# ns are being revived, and many 
spotes are being made of the pinked-out 
plates of felt we have often deseribed. 

(ine capote un this last stvle is made of a 
beige plate, arranged as a crown and edged 
with five rows of pine cones by way of 
brim, placed svmunetrically one within the 
other like shells. The pine cones are nate 
cleaned and varnished and 

~juetlishiy arranged in a pretty ribbon 
form. 
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Phere isan attempt to restore the reign 
f wide-brimmed hats, but as yet their suc- 
ess is not assured. 

Capotes, if exceedingly small, are not 
ry high, with the excepUion of an aigrette 
woor pl ime. 


wever, t le ale 


They are only becoming, 
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For elaborate visiting tollettes, mantles 
are being inaie very short, matcbing the 
dress. With a dress of steel-gray taille and 
embroidered grey pekin, the wrap is a 
marvel of taste, the fronts and backs of the 
embroidered pekin in two shades of gray, 
the sleeves being of steel passementerie on 
silk, edged with a deep steel chenille 
fringe. 

The princess dress is becoming very pre- 
valent, whether for indoor or outdoor wear; 
the skirts being open in front, edged with 
chenille, to show an underskirt of silk or 
woolen broche. 

The fronts are closed above the waist, 
meeting édge to edge beneath the chenille 
bands. The sides are very prettily draped 
the whole dress being edged with chenille. 
(jray cashmere, gray chenille, and gray 
broche areemployed for this dress. The 
collar and parements are of chenille, a 
band of chenille also forming epauilcttes. 

The colorings in spring millinery are 
subdued, as though the mellowing tonch of 
Time had asserted itself on the tones worn 
in the winter, 

Vieux rose, the tint of pink associated 
with the Louis XV. period, is in tavor; 
also subdued corals, with a positive shade 
of pink in the red; medora, a brown ; 
boreo, a new shade in terra cotta ; gobelines, 
agreenish blue; tabac and drab. These 
colors are applied to straws as well as to 
beaded bonnets. 

Jet is quite fashionable trimmed with 
heliotrope. One good example imported 
from Paris, has the brim lined with velvet 
and edged with lace, the crown beaded, 
while feathers and shot ribbon bows tower 
over the face. 

There is a disposition both in straw and 
beaded bonnets to leave an open piece at 
the top for the insertion of trimming, and 
a black jet bonnet of this style had a frili 
of lace inserted between the two pieces, 
from brim to crown, so that it resembled 
the crest of a helmet. 

Many straw bonnets are also made hel- 
met-shape without this opening, the straw 
being sewn longitudinally over the ears, 
with a piping ofcord uniting them. Other 
beaded bonnets are worked in stripes, thick 
and thin, the stripes going upwards. 

The hats are neither narrow nor broadin 
the brim, though there is a disposition to 
bring in the broad flap ; but at present the 
brims turn up at the side, are wide in the 
centre, and taper to a point back and 
front. 

The trimmed ones display many bows of 
plaid ribbon, which is fashionable in Paris, 
and osprey finds its way on to the most ot 
them. 

Strings seem to be going out. Many of 
the best bonnets from Paris have none, 
while others have crossway velvet folds 
under the chin, slipped on with the bon- 
net, and fastened with a bow on one 
side. ‘ 

A pretty example of a black stringless 
bonnet was trimmed with a cluster of pink 
primulas, blue hyacinths, and yellow but- 
tercups. 

Bows of ribbon are often introduced on 
the centre of the brim in front, and many 
are cut down the centre and have elong- 
ated points which cross over in front, and 
mix with the trimming. 

\pricot is a favorite tone for the ribbon 
usedn millinery, and many of the strings 
come from the top of the crown anid 
cross it. 

\ new make of Tuscan is plaited in the 
finest plait, which is soft and pliable, and 
of great beauty. Itis principally used for 
children. 

They have also brought out a new vari- 
ety of ribbons of all kinds suited to sailor 
hats, with specially reserved patterns. 

These bands meet the demands of crick et- 
ers, cyclists, vachtsmen, boating men, ten- 
nis players and are good wear for the 
children. 

By-the-bye, the new sailor hats for the 
year are higher in the brim, and the favor- 
ite tone isalight brown. There is a de- 
cided feature, too, in the high crowned hats 
of other kinds, viz., that the brims are nar- 
row at the back and turn upwards. 


OQdds and Ends. 
ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
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a design of Guelder roses, worked on strips 
of satin. The foliage is worked in half- 
filled outline with filoselle, but the snowy 
bunches themse!ves are executed entirely 
in French knots of chenille, beautifully 
shaded from pure white to the grayish 
greens of the shadow. The work is easily 
and quickly done, and is singularly effec- 
tive. 

Another method for using the chenille is 
for what is now known as tapestry work 
on canvas, where the design is worked in 
double tent stitch—that is, crossed over two 
lines of the canvas with chenille, and the 
ground worked in with filoselle, in one of 
the many varieties of cushion grounding 
stitches. 

A thick worsted chenille is most effective 
worked in this way upon a coarse canvas 
for church kneelers or pede mats. The 
effect is quite that of a rich Turkey or Per- 
sian mat, and if the design chosen is suit- 
able, and the coloring well considered, 
nothing more effective can be imagined. It 
is, of course, equally suitable for cushions, 
or for ordinary fooistools. 

A new variety is also embroidered cut 
work, so called because the ground on 
which it is done is a reproduction of the 
antique lace known by that name. 

The lace is woven and made in panels, 
the design having a thick cord outline. It 
is beautifully worked up with colored filo- 
selle ; the “brides”’ which connect the vari- 
ous parts of the design being also worked 
over with silk. It is then lined with a suit- 
ably colored satin. 

Examples of lace applique and of Greek 
laces are also cleverly worked up with 
silk, sometimes with fine chenille, and 
occasionally a little gold or tinsel thread. 
Everything depends on the manner in 
which it is done, for the working up of 
woven laces has been a favorite for some 
time past, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween that which comes to us ready com- 
menced from Germany, and that which a 
well-trained embroidress works out with 
thought and care. 

In the one case the materials are inferior, 
and the work done by factory hands, and 
in the other individual thought is brought 
to bear in a manner which produces a per- 
fectly different style of work. 

One of the prettiest of the present novel- 
ties is a baby’s counterpane applique of 
pale blue flannel upon white flannel, the 
design being edged with silk couching. 

At the upper end of the cover a corner 
is turned back and it is embroidered in for- 
get-me-nots with the word ‘“bebe.”’ It 
seems almost a pity to have put the word 
in French, since the idea is an English 
one. 

The manner in which these flowers are 
worked is extremely rich and effective, 
and is more quickly done than satin stitch. 

A thickish strand of filoselle is carried 
trom the centre to the edge of each petal, 
and held down atthe apex with a single 
stitch of fine silk. 

French knots form the centres. A sim- 
ilar mode of working is used for Marguer- 
ites or any other narrow-petalled flower 
With great success, 

On Zulu cloth there are some charming 
table covers, introducing a great variety of 
fancy stitches. 

One, with Japanese detached ornaments, 
has many-rayed stars worked in couchings 
of thick filoselle, radiating out from the 
centre, a very quick and very artistic way 
of working them. 

The coloring of these table covers is sing- 
ularly well chosen, especially one with a 
border in which tints of broken reds, now 
known as tlame colors,alternate with beau- 
tiful gradations of cool gray-greens. 

Others are worked in the Mulhouse fast- 
dyed cottons, and others again in the 
dyed linen thread, which has all the lustre 
of silk. 

On plush, in which a design is already 
stamped, are well considered applications 
of stitches common to embroidery, but 
new in their combinations, 
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THK StyLus.—The ancients wrote with 
an iron bodkin on waxed tablets. The 
styias was made sharp at one end to write 
with, and biuntand broad at the other, to 
deface and correct easily: hence the phrase, 
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Confidential Cerrespendents. 


WasH.—To frank a letter is to send it 
free through the post by writing ome’s name on a 
corner of the envelope. 


G. B. S.—Appleton’s is as good as any. 
Address that housein New York, or some of the 
larger book firms in your own city. 


“Fes.”"—“Beckman’s History of Inven- 
tions’’ will doubtless serve your purpose. Write tw 


Lippincott & Co,, Publishers, of this city as to 
price. 


H. M. L.—Uader the circumstances as 
reported by you, we think you are more than justi- 
fied—you are bound—toleave home, and we have no 
hesitation in advising yeu to de so. 


R. E.—“Faith cures” are instances where 
persons have recovered from diseases regarded as in. 
curable, apparently in auswer to the prayers either 
of the patient or of so-called **faith healers.’’. 


S. S. S.—The filaments of an ostrich fesa- 
ther are curted by the simple process of drawing each 
filament between the edge of a blunt knife and the 
ball of the thumb ; butit is not likely that anyone 
could do this satisfactorily without some practice and 
teaching. 


Rex.—There is a method, Dy means of a 
fine needle and an electric spark, of permanently 
destroying hair, but itis only practiced by a few of 
ihe regular physicians, who have given special at- 
tention tothe skin, and the process is tedious and 
expensive. 

CLERIcUs.—There is such a word as 
**xylography.’’ It is compounded of two Greek 
words, Xulon (wood) and Grapho (to engrave), and 
means simply the artot wovod-engraving. There is 
such a word as ‘‘*xylograph,*’ although it is not much 
used ; it means a wood-engraving. 


J. M. W.—It is very unusnal for the 
groom to wear any othercoat, im the evening, than 
the couventional black **swallow tail ;’* bat if he de- 
cides to wear a frock coat, kis best man must dress in 
the same way. The newly married couple should 
head the procession after the ceremony. 


PUzzZLED.—Tbe relaxation of the strings 
of the piano after tuning may be caused by several 
things. If a wooder-framed piano, the mischief te no 
doubt due to weakness ; if metallic-framed, the pegs 
on to which the strings are wound may be loose and 
slowly turn back, If all the strings suffer alike, 
the former explanation is po doabt the true 
one. You must callin a good plano-maker immedi- 
ately. 


PIcKLE.—Better a flirt than 4 drinker. 
Flirting is easily cured by a genuine attachment, but 
drink isa hard, hard enemy to fight against. Tame 
your flirtand take him ; but mind that you show no 
eagerness. A flirt must never be indalged ; for, when 
even che most sensible young mea are bitten with the 
taste for philandering, they seem to lose their discre- 
tion so faras women are concerned. They need dex- 
terous suubbing. 


PLaGuE.—A man, when he is walking 
witha woman, should be on the side which is next to 
the curb-stone, so that he may shield his companion 
from the dangers of passing traffic and from the 
splashes of vehicles. But, if there be no question of 
inside and outside, the proper place for the man is on 
the woman’s right side. He is then in position to 
offer ber his leit arm, and to use his right, should 
necessity arise, in her protection and defence, 


DEBATER.—Tbis correspondent asks us 
to decide the following dispnte: A says that he is 
an orphan ; he has a mother living, buat his father is 
dead. B claims that in order to be an orphan both 
parents must be dead. The usual meaning ol 
‘‘orphan’? is one who has lost both parents, and the 
combination ‘*half-orphan’’ is sometimes used to de- 
<cribe one who has lost only one parent. However, 
‘‘orphan’? is so ofteu used in the sense of ‘*half-or- 
phan’? by good writers that its use, with that mean- 
ing, cannot be called an error. 


C. M. H.—Tammany Hall is the head- 
quarters of the Democrats of New York city. It is 
named, some authorities say, aftera famous Indian 
chief, of the Delaware tribe, named Tamanend ; but 
the more conservative writers on the subject, hold 
that Tamanend himself is not a historical character, 
but a fancied Indian heroof the mythical age of the 
Delaware, Other authorities say that Tamanend was a 
veritable Delaware chief, who died at the age of over 
a hundred years, about theclose of the revolutiona: y 
war, and, underthe name of Saint Tammany, was 
facetiously chosen as the patron saint of the new re- 
public, for hisreputed virtues, which were said to 
have veen remarkable. The Tammany Society of 
New York, which was fouaced asa charitable Iinsti- 
tution on May 12th, 1789, was mamed after Taman- 
end, 


May.—We sympathise with you much in 
your little misunderstanding, but we believe and 
trust itis nothing more. There is no reason on earth 
why you should not ask him the cause of his cold- 
ness, We see nothing unmaidenly or undignified in 
such acourse. Far better sothan to jet the misun- 
derstanding drag its slow length along for an unb- 
limited period, leaving you both meanwhile 6- 
premely miserable. You say your very love itself 
holds you back ; well, then, ery ‘‘Hands off!’’ to 
your own heart without taking any fur‘her notice of 
it. Astoreturning his presents, do not think of it 
for amoment. In all probability, when you come to 
sift the matter to the bottom, you will find he thinks 
that it is you who have been cold and reserved, and 
bas been anxivusly waiting for a chance of reconcilia- 
tion. 


G. L. W.—Ic is alleged, statistics show 
that the average of human life is greater now than it 
was centuries ago ; also, that in civilized countries 
the death rate is constantly diminishing. By death 
rate, is meant the ratio of deaths to the entire popula- 
tion. The deaths by apoplexy, beart disease, para- 
lysis, angina pectoris, etc., are more frequent now 
Ulan Mental overwork is also more com- 
mon n to be, and death more fre- 
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MANY persons seek to re-inwigorate their jaded 5 
tems with stimulants, and go on working when they 
should rest. People who resort to such artificial 
means of streugthen ing their working power, eve" 
if they use nothing stronger than tea and coffee for ; 
j} that purpose, will, after = while, suffer from the 
kh practice. 

















